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Friends remember 
Yangkai Li fondly 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 
MARY KATE TURNER 
Staff Writer 


Yangkai “Kane” Li, 20, 
tragically passed away last 
Wednesday. A native of 
Guangzhou, China, Li had 
just declared a major in 
physics, was a member of 
the Johns Hopkins Society 
of Physics 


we would hang out with 
him in the room and have 
conversations. He was al- 
ways — first semester es- 
pecially — very nice.” 

“He was just an ideal 
roommate,” Brown said. 
“You know, we’d come 
back not in the best condi- 
tion on a Friday night, and 
he’d make sure we got to 
our beds. We were all loft- 

ed, so he'd 
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Winner Dave Davino of SigEp, left, and JP Paris of Tennis do push-ups with Phi Mu sisters Tyana Warren and Catriona Barr on their backs, respectively. 


SigEp contestant named Mr. Phi Mu 2014 


| By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


On ' Wednesday, Phi 
Mu hosted its annual phi- 
lanthropy event, Mr. Phi 
Mu, an_ interfraternity 
competition. The event 
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A, said he was a kind and 
thoughtful roommate. 
“He was very consid- 
ate,’ Kupter—said. “I 
remember when he first 
came here, he was re- 
ally excited. When he got 
here, I think it was a bit 
of a shock, but I think he 
was really amazed by how 
many people were here 
and how talkative people 
were. He came out with us 
during [Orientation], and 


his suitemates. 

“I don’t know if he 
knew that people would 
want to play with him,” 
Kupfer said. 

“We all wanted to play 
with him,” McKenna said. 

The three reminisced 
about their favorite mem- 
ories of Li, laughing about 

‘his decision to wear show- 


er shoes to the Fresh Food | 


Café (FFC) regardless of 
See LI, pace A6 


benefited the Katie Oppo 
Research Fund, which en- 
dows ovarian cancer re- 
search at Johns Hopkins 
| University Hospital. Ad- 
| mission was $5, and each 
attendee got five votes. 
The event honors Katie 
Oppo, a former sister of 
Phi Mu, who passed away 
on April 11, 2011 during 
her sophomore year at 
Hopkins from stage four 
ovarian cancer. Her moth- 
er started the Katie Oppo 


Research Fund to both re- 
member her daughter and 
prevent future deaths due 
to small cell carcinoma of 
the ovary, hypercalcemic 
type (SCCOHT). Since 
Oppo’s passing, the sis- 
ters of Phi Mu have raised 
thousands of dollars in 
her name. 

The Phi Mu sisters, 
decked out in matching 
blue tank tops, greeted the 
attendees with tickets and 
baked goods, which were 
sold to generate revenue for 
the research fund. Shriver 
Hall was packed with fra- 
ternity brothers, sorority 
sisters, sports teams and 
other Hopkins students, 
as the contestants, clad in 
either boxers or speedos, 


JP members use their bodies to protest Gaza violence 


By ABIGAIL ANNEAR 
For The News-Letter 


While en route to 
classes on Wyman and 
Keyser Quads on Mon- 
day, students . encoun- 
tered a human barrier on 
the Breezeway. Carefully 
weaving through bodies 
that were strewn along 
sidewalks and staircases, 
members of the commu- 
nity witnessed a protest 
organized by the Hopkins 
Students for Justice in Pal- 
estine (SJP) meant to por- 
tray daily life in Gaza. 

Roughly 30 participants, 
clad in black attire, laid 
motionless on the ground 
for more than 15 minutes 
as hundreds of people 
stepped over their bodies. 
Several others carried signs 
urging bystanders to stand 
“In Solidarity with Gaza,” 
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Students from Hopkins SJP held a public demonstration to draw attention to casualties in Gaza. 


to “Choose Justice, Choose 
Peace” and to “Break the 
Siege on Gaza.” As onlook- 
ers slowed to determine 
the premise of the protest, 
SJP members distributed 
flyers that featured sta- 
tistics on the Palestinian 
casualties of Israel’s Op- 
eration Protective Edge, 
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which took effect this past 
summer in response to the 
kidnapping of three Israeli 
students in the West Bank. 
“2,100 Dead; 11,000 In- 
jured; 520,000 Displaced,” 
read the handouts. 

Senior Basmah 
Nada and junior Maysa 
Elsheikh, two of the Hop- 


kins SJP founders, aimed 
to convey through the 
protest — termed by SJP 
a “die-in’” — the extent of 
the situation that has oc- 
curred in Gaza. Contest- 
ing thatnews coverage has 
generally subsided since 
late August, SJP sought to 
See SJP, pace A7 
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walked onstage. There was 
a contestant from each fra- 
ternity and several men’s 
sports teams. Wild cheers 
and laughs erupted when 
groups recognized their 
candidates. 

“Mr. Phi Mu is an in- 
terfraternity bonding mo- 
ment over self-humilia- 
tion for the entertainment 


of others and raising mon- 
ey for ovarian cancer,” 
John Cotoia, two-time 
contestant and senior Phi 
Delta Theta member, said. 
The first portion of the 
program, which consisted 
of an opening dance num- 
ber to a medley of pop 
songs, including Taylor 
See MR. PHI MU, pace A6 


Yik Yak app provokes 
laughs and concerns 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


Yik Yak is a relatively 
new social media plat- 


| form that allows users to 


post their opinions anon- 
ymously and “up-vote” or 
“down-vote” posts they 
like or dislike. The app 
has spread to colleges 
across the country and al- 


| lows students to express 


their feelings, which can 


be funny as well as bru-: 


tally honest. 

The Yik Yak website 
promotes the use of the 
app with a positive spin 
on its features. 

“Join the conversation. 
Control what’s hot. Peek 
into other places. Earn 
Yakarma points,” the site 
advertises. 

Many of its users also 
praise the app. 

“Feed a mana yak and 
he’ll laugh once. Teach a 
man to yak and he’ll pro- 
crastinate for the rest of 
his life,” one commenter 
posted on Oct. 16. 

Yik Yak has been 
heavily promoted on the 
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Hopkins Homewood 
campus via public mes- 
sage boards and flyers 
posted in public spaces 
like dorm hallways and 
bathrooms. 

The Yik Yak communi- 
ty in Baltimore is mostly 
populated by Hopkins, 
Loyola and Towson stu- 
dents, as well as students 
that attend Notre Dame 
of Maryland  Univer- 
sity. The rivalry that is 
most prominently seen 
between Hopkins and 
Loyola students is a main 
feature of the local Yik 
Yak forum, 

“Riding the Blue Jay 
shuttle and a couple of 
drunk Loyola guys flag it 
down and ask if they can 
be taken back to Loyola,” 
one Hopkins — student 
posted on Oct. 11. “Driver 
says yes I'll be back, rolls 
up the window and tells 
us ‘I’m not going back.’” 

“Ym from Loyola and 
this is hilarious,” another 
student commented un- 
derneath. 

Many Hopkins students 

See YIK YAK, pace A5 
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By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


Francis in the Schools, 
an educational festival 
for underserved urban 
children, was hosted for 
the first time on the East 
Coast at the Peabody In- 
stitute for more than 600 
children on Friday. 

Children from 11 dif- 
ferent schools around 
Baltimore attended 
the free, day-long out- 
ing. According to the 
program’s website, the 
event was designed as 
a  non-denominational 
civics lesson about Saint 
Francis of Assisi and the 
beauty of the natural en- 
vironment. ' 

With the help of ap- 
proximately 250 volun- 
teers, including students, 
faculty and staff from 
the Homewood and Pea- 
body campuses, a day 
of games, activities and 
music was organized for 
children from low-income 
urban neighborhoods. 

“T had a really great 
time, mostly because all 
of the kids were so cute 
and fun and happy,” ju- 
nior Mei Adams said. 

Terry Johnson, the act- 
ing program director, said 
the University was very 
accommodating and help- 
ful with the planning of 
the event. 

“The whole admin- 


istration has been so , 


Workshop invites discussion regarding the relation of law to place 


gracious and welcom- 
ing to us and letting the 
children feel like this 
space wants to welcome 
them,” Johnson said. “It 
was tricky at first be- 
cause we've never done 
an indoor space, but the 
spaces are so beautiful 
and so nice and work- 
able.” 

The Peabody Institute 
was meticulously deco- 
rated and transformed 
into an activities center 
with stations for games, 
arts and crafts and the- 
ater performances. 

“The campus is beau- 
tiful,” Johnson said. “It 
looks like a castle inside 
for them. It’s very excit- 
ing. I've seen children 
having their breath quite 
literally taken away at the 
beauty of the school and 
the decorations.” 

The day included a 
concert and a musical 
about Saint Francis, fol- 
lowed by a Renaissance- 
style fair where children 
enjoyed food, music, 
games, dancing, face 
painting and flower ar- 
ranging. The children also 
received gifts. 

“I was at the face paint- 
ing booth, and it was 
great because it allowed 
me to get really up close 
and personal with them 
and get to' know a little 
bit of their personalities,” 
Adams said. 

The event also includ- 
ed a featured musical 
performance by a world-\ 
famous singer, Friar 
Alessandro Brustenghi. 
Brustenghi has  per- 
formed throughout Eu- 
rope and has even sung: 
for Pope Francis at the’ 
Vatican. This fall, he has 
performed at the Holy 
Land Franciscan Monas- 
tery in Washington, D.C. 
on Oct. 10 and at the Ba- 
silica of the Assumption 
on Friday. 

The friar traveled to 
America solely for the 
purpose of performing 
free concerts at Francis in 
the Schools events. 

The Francis in the 


Schools program was 
founded in May 2010 in 
San Francisco, which 
was named after Saint 


a 


Le 


Francis of Assisi. Its in- 
tended aim was to allevi- 
ate the concerns faced by 
children who are grow- 


ing up in cities filled 
with poverty, crime and 
neglect. 

“Children growing 


up in urban areas face 
the challenges of ethnic 
and social blending and 
a below-average stan- 
dard of living,” Founder 
Carol Weyland Conner 
wrote on the program’s 
website. “This  [pro- 
gram] is a celebration of 
the resilience, wonder 


| land 
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Vatican hosts event Foundation donates to theater renovation 
lor Baltimore youths 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


The Stavros Niarchos 
Foundation will provide 
Hopkins with $5 million, 
enabling the University 
to work with the Mary- 
Institute College 
of Art (MICA) and the 


| Maryland Film Festival 


and joy inherent in the | 


children, of the kind- 
ness, compassion and 


ceaseless service Fran- | 


cis modeled for others 
and of the inspiration 
and encouragement our 
beloved children gain 
from learning about the 
life of his remarkable 
man.” 

Since 2011, more than 
4,000 children have par- 
ticipated in the program. 
It continues to grow ev- 
ery year, branching out 
to more locations across 
the U.S. It is likely that the 
program will return to 
Baltimore again next year. 


to renovate the Parkway 
Theater. The theater, lo- 
cated near the corner of 
Charles Street and North 
Avenue in Baltimore’s 
Station North Arts and 
Entertainment District, 
is slated to open as the 
Stavros Niarchos Foun- 
dation Film Center in 
2016. 

“This is a once-in-a- 
generation moment for 
Johns Hopkins and our 
partners at MICA and 
the Maryland Film Fes- 
tival to reclaim a part of 


| Baltimore’s storied cul- 
| tural history and trans- 


Another Francis in the | 
Schools event, also featur- | 


ing Friar Alessandro, was 


ton D.C. 


form it into the heart 
of our community’s vi- 
brant, dynamic future,” 
Hopkins President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels said. “With 
the visionary support 
of the Stavros Niarchos 
Foundation, we are seed- 
ing artistic and econom- 
ic opportunities for our 
students, our neighbors 
and our city.” 

The Parkway Theater, 
which was constructed 
in 1914, is located about a 


| mile south of the Home- 
held Monday in Washing- | 


wood campus, and, 
strewn with graffiti and 


broken glass, the building 
has been closed since the 
1970s. 

In December of 2013, 
Hopkins, MICA and the 
Maryland Film Festival 
announced that they 
would be cooperating 
to restore the Parkway 
Theater. This $17 mil- 
lion project aims to in- 
corporate three screens, 
600 seats and spaces for 
live performances, along 
with classrooms for stu- 
dents studying film in 
both institutions into the 
refurbished theater. 

The project will pro- 
vide the Maryland Film 
Festival 


Dietz, Maryland Film 
Festival director, said. 
“The center will enable 
us to bring more great 
films and filmmakers to 
Baltimore, host a broad 
range of arts programs, 
serve as a cultural an- 
chor for the film com- 
munity and continue to 
market Baltimore as a 
leading location for film 
and TV production. The 
center will be a thriving 
hub for film culture and 
creative film-making on 
the East Coast.” 

The Foundation’s $5 
million donation will be 
a component of the Uni- 

versity’s 
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For the past 15 years, the 
Maryland Film  Festi- 
val has been held in the 
Charles Theatre. 

“With the new state- 
of-the-art Stavros Niar- 
chos Foundation Film 
Center, the Maryland 
Film Festival will greatly 
expand its reach,” Jed 


ing solutions to global 
problems and providing 
scholarships to students. 
So far, over $2.7 billion 
has been contributed to 
the fund. 

The Parkway Theater 
project also comple- 
ments the efforts of the 
Homewood Community 
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Partnership Initiative 
(HCPI), to which the Uni- 
versity has contributed 
$10 million. Through this 
program, the University 
aims to work with local 
political and_ business 
leaders that improve 
conditions in 10 neigh- 
borhoods that are locat- 
ed near Homewood. So 
far, the HCPI has made 
29 recommendations for 
improving this area. 

“At its core, HCPI is a 
partnership that brings 
the unique strengths of 
its partners to the table 
around a common vision. 


‘Johns Hopkins will act 


as catalyst, convener and 
advocate,” SCPI’s website 
states. 

In 2002, the City of 
Baltimore granted the 
20-block-wide Station 
North Arts and Enter- 
tainment District, where 
the Parkway Theater is 
currently located, with 
tax-exempt status in or- 
der to spark an artistic 
revitalization. The area 
already contains a wide 
variety of studios, the- 
aters, cafes and music 
venues. 

The Stavros Niarchos 
foundation is named af- 
ter Stavros Spyros Niar- 
chos, a decorated soldier 
and prominent Greek 
businessman. The Foun- 
dation provides funds for 
projects that aim to en- 
hance education, health, 
arts, culture and social 
welfare. 


Program for the Study of Women, Gender and Sexuality hosts “Law and the Local” workshop during Fall Break 


By JESSICA KIM 
COHEN 
Staff Writer 


While many left Bal- 
timore during the three- 
day Fall Break, around 
20 faculty and graduate 
students gathered for a 
workshop titled “Law and 
the Local” on Friday af- 
ternoon. 

Sponsored by the Pro- 
gram for the Study of 
Women, Gender and Sex- 
uality (WGS), the work- 
shop focused on interac- 
tions between law and 
place, and on how these 
are affected by percep- 
tions of gender, race and 
sexuality. 

“Baltimore seems a 
particularly rich place to 
have such a workshop,” 
Jennifer Culbert, associ- 
ate professor of Political 
Science and coordinator 
of the workshop, said in 
her opening remarks. 

She added that, from 
The Wire to current sta- 
tistics on violence in the 
media, Baltimore is inter- 
nationally identified with 
legal issues. 

The workshop  con- 
sisted of two panels, each 
of which was followed by 
a response by a graduate 
student, who then led a 
general discussion. Pre- 
senters were invited to 
broaden these conversa- 
tions. They discussed how 
one can perceive the local 
through conjuring up im- 
ages of specific places, like 
the classroom, the city or 
other proximate settings. 
They could also extend the 
local beyond one’s imme- 


diate surroundings, and © 


they could think of the law 
in terms of authority, com- 
mitment, duty, obligation 
or rules. 

The first panel, “Urban 
Localizations of Relations 
of Law,” included pre- 
sentations by Adrienne 
Brown, assistant profes- 
sor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Lisa 


Pruitt, professor of law 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia Davis School of 
Law and Carolyn Sufrin, 
assistant professor in the 
Department of Obstet- 
rics & Gynecology at the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. School of Medicine. 
A response by Zachary 
Reyna, a graduate stu- 
dent studying political 
science, followed the pre- 
sentations. 

Brown's presentation, 
“Writing the Red Line: 
Race, Reading and the 
Local,” spoke to how ur- 
ban planning has affected 
conceptions of race, while 
Sufrin discussed the 
practice of shackling in- 
mates during childbirth, 
in a presentation titled 
“Childbirth in Chains: 
Legal Prohibitions and 


ligations,” included two 
presentations, presented 
by Emily Zackin, assis- 
tant professor of political 
science at Hopkins, and 
another by James Martel, 
professor of political sci- 
ence at San Francisco State 
University. A response by 
Esther Edelman, a gradu- 
ate student studying Ger- 
man and Romance lan- 


guages and literatures, — 


led the attendees into a 


general discussion of the . 


entire workshop, bring- 
ing together the different 
{ presentations. = 
Zackin spoke about 
emergency law in her 
presentation titled “Re- 
thinking the Significance 
of Blaisdell v. Home 
Building & Loan Associa- 
tion: States, Debtors, and 
American Constitutional 


Everyday Develop- 
Permis- ment.” 
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fewer public transporta- 
tion opportunities fac- 
ing rural residents, for 
example. 

“These rural women, 
in a sense, become devi- 
ant,” Pruitt said. “In abor- 
tion regulations, [there 
are] vastly different con- 
sequences depending on 
the spatial situation of 
the woman who decides 
to exercise her right to an 
abortion.” 

The second panel, “Lo- 
cal Occupations and Ob- 


say this is a major trans- 
formation in American 
law, [that] this is the first 
time when the court is 
willing to say, ‘Look, [the] 
Constitution can stretch to 
accommodate this major 
emergency,” she said. 
Zackin, however, ar- 
gued that this is not the 


first time states passed. 


such measures. ‘ 
“What I say is abso- 
lutely, it’s a major trans- 
formation at the level of 
doctrine, but at the level 


a 


b 


of state practice, it is noth- 
ing new at all,” Zackin 
said. “States never, ever, 
stopped passing these un- 
constitutional emergency 
state laws.” 

Martel presented on 
self-actualization, bring- 
ing thinkers like Fried- 
rich Nietzsche and Wal- 
ter Benjamin together in 
“The Location of Amor 
Fati: Occupying the Place 
Where We Already Are.” 

“For both thinkers, 
this involves taking on 
a vantage point of local- 
ism,” Martel said. “For 
both thinkers, becoming 
what one is must begin 
with intense disappoint- 
ment and failure. We 
must give up our dreams 
of being others and ac- 
cept what we are.” 

This workshop was 
the final installation of a 
four-part “Law and” se- 
ries which aims to extend 
conversations about law. 

“Law doesn’t belong in 
any specific discipline,” 
Culbert said. “It’s relevant 
to different fields in the 
humanities, as well as the 


social sciences, especially . 


if you want to conceive of 
law more broadly, think- 
ing about it in all its dif- 
ferent substantiations — 
regulation, government 
institutions, legislatures or 
things like court police.” 
The series has taken 
place over the past three 
years, beginning with 
“Law and Loss” in the 
spring of 2012. Other se- 
ries that related law to 
society in previous years 
included “Law and Lust” 
in the fall of 2012 and 
“Law and Language” in 
the spring of 2013. 
“The workshop series 
that this concluded has 
produced _ fascinating 
discussions about the re- 


lationship between law 
and social justice issues 
of interest to me,” Derek 


Denman, a graduate stu- 
dent studying political 
science who attended 


44 
Le 
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“pens,” Culbert said. “ 


“Law and the Local,” 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Academic 
work like this can play 
an important role in 
scholarly and _ activist 
work on social justice is- 
sues.” 

“Law and the Local,” 
originally set for last 
spring, was rescheduled 
after a blizzard in Feb- 
ruary. After the change 
in date, and because the 
new date was set so far 
in advance, two of the 
original presenters were 
not able attend the work: 
shop, according to Cul- 
bert. 

At the time, organizers 
were also unaware that 
the new date was during 
Fall Break. 

“Unfortunately, it was 


‘so far in advance that we 


didn’t know,’ Culbert 
said. “It was unfortunate 
in terms of the timing. 
I would have wanted to 
hold it on a day when ev- 
eryone was on campus.” 
No undergraduates 
were in attendance, al- 
though Culbert said they 
have attended in the 
past. ‘ 
“T think that there is 
some time pressure on 
the undergraduates,” 
Clara Han, associate 
professor of anthropol- 
ogy and board member 
of WGS, said. “So that 


makes it hard to grow 


undergraduate __partici- 
pation. But we do try to 
make this also a space fay 
undergraduates.” “2 

Overall, Culbert was 
pleased by the worksho 
content. 

“You put people t 
gether and invite peop’ 
to think about very di 
ferent approaches a 
_ points-of-view on a top 
and you see what hap: 


never really know wh 
going to happen. I think 


for the most part it was ré-_ 
ally successful in terms of - 


this workshop.” 
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Active Learning challenges conventions Krauzlis speaks about 


Now in its second year at Hopkins, Active Learning offers a new approach to learning physics 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 


Enabled by the Uni- 
versity-wide Gateway 
Science Initiative, the 
physics department has 
begun offering an’ Ac- 
tive Learning (AL) vari- 
ant of General Physics 
I. It is now in its second 
year of operation. The 
course was developed 
in part through site vis- 
its to other universities, 
including the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) and North 
Carolina State Univer- 
sity. The class is heavily 
modeled on MIT’s Tech- 
nology Enabled Active 
Learning (TEAL) physics 
courses. 

The class meets in 
Bloomberg 478, which 
was renovated prior to 
the fall 2013 semester to 
accommodate the needs 
of the new course. The 
renovations included 
10 round tables for stu- 
dent seating, each with a 
built-in, button-activated 
microphone. Also add- 
ed were five flat screen 
monitors and two pro- 
jectors. These were ar- 
ranged around the pe- 
rimeter of the room to 
display presentations 
and problems so_ that 
they can be viewed from 
seats around the tables. 
The room also contains 
continuous whiteboard 
space along its walls. 

Professor Robert Le- 

heny teaches the course 
during the fall semes- 
ter, and Professor Petar 
Maksimovic plans to take 
over in. the spring. 
The AL course uses 
an online system called 
SmartPhysics for both 
pre-lecture prepara- 
tion and homework as- 
signments. Students 
are expected to view an 
animated pre-lecture se- 
quence before coming to 
class while completing 
checkpoint questions on 
the content. These ques- 
tions give students feed- 
back on their answers, 
including _ identifying 
common errors. 

Class time is devoted 
to a brief review of the 
content in the pre-lecture 
sequence, class-wide 
concept questions con- 
ducted using clickers and 
small group exercises 
done on handouts or the 
whiteboards. During 
class-wide discussions, 
students use the micro- 
phones at their tables to 
speak to the class. 


Homework is _ also 
_ conducted through 
SmartPhysics. Students 


have 10 chances to en- 


_ ter the correct multiple 


choice or numeric an- 
swer for a given part of 
a question. The system 
will alert students if they 
commit common errors, 
such as using the wrong 
given value or being off 
by a factor of 10. Two of 
the questions are due 
each week as written 
problems. 

Many students thought 


* 


COURTESY OF RITIKA ACHREKAR 
a demonstration in General Physics |. 


that group work was a 
valuable part of the AL 
course. 

“Out of 80 people in a 
class, there’s bound to be 
many people who aren‘t 
going to get it, and there 
are bound to be people 
who are going to get it,” 
freshman Will Scerbo 
said. “Group work helps 
people teach each other 
as opposed to simply sit- 
ting there.” 


are spending more time, 
so. they’re rewatching 
things. Before the exams 
you see some people 
watching three or four 
times. It works in a way 
that asking students to 
read the textbook would 


never work,” Leheny 
said. 
Sophomore Sasha 


Maraj spoke about her 
use of the SmartPhysics 
program. 


Chistine <1 like 
Konicki, a the pre- 
sophomore lectures, 
at MIT, con- “Group work because 
curred. you can re- 

<cT ena helps people wind and 
best part of teach each other fast _ for 
the TEAL ward. I like 
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as opposed to 


the online 
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through concept ques- 
tions and group prob- 
lems together and col- 
laborate,” Konicki wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “I made quite a 
few friends because of 
how closely we had to 
work together during 
TEAL sessions.” 

Other students were 
concerned about the 
group dynamic. 

“If we do [a problem] 
in a group, sometimes I 
won't understand how 
another person is doing 
it,” freshman Ashley Xie 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Leheny said that. the 
use of SmartPhysics is im- 
portant to facilitating the 
class discussion. 

“The idea is to flip the 
classroom so you do that 
first exposure to [the] ma- 
terial at home,” Leheny 


said. “You use the class 


time more effectively, 
where we can interact in 
a way where it’s not just 
a one-way flow of com- 
munication. But to have 
that use of class time, you 
need to show up having 
heard of the material. I 
heard it when I was a stu- 
dent, and I used to say it 
when I was teaching oth- 
er courses: for decades 
physics teachers have 
told students, ‘Read the 
textbook before you come 
to class.’ And it’s never 
happened in the history 
of physics.” 

Leheny explained that 
the new teaching system 
exposes students to the 
lecture material more 
thoroughly before they 
come to class. 

“What I think is true 
is that you guys as stu- 
dents will watch the 
pre-lectures... Based on 
the data, there are some 
students in the class who 
whip through it pretty 
quickly, skip along and 


get to the checkpoints. 


But most students are 
watching it at least in 
real time. If it’s 25 min- 
utes, they’re spending 25 


minutes. Many students 


ye 
— 
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wrong by a magnitude of 
10 or something. So I like 
that feedback because 
it’s easier than just say- 
ing, ‘No, you're wrong’ 
when it could just be a 
decimal.” 

Many students have 
previous exposure to 
physics, so the value of 
the pre-lectures varies 
based on the background 
that students have. 

“T don’t really watch 
the pre-lectures because 
I learned most of the ma- 
terial in this class last 
year, but I do the exer- 
cises. For next semester, 
because I’ve never taken 
electricity and magne- 
tism with calculus, I 
will be watching those 
pre-lectures, definitely,” 
Scerbo said. 

Other students com- 
mented on the effect of 
class size and teaching as- 
sistants (TAs). 

“There were some 
negative aspects in both 
[physics] classes [at MIT] 
due to the inclusion of 
TEAL,” Konicki wrote. 
“First, the classes were 
really large (my table 
was meant to have only 
8 students but wound 
up with 13 crammed in 
together), and I felt that 
there weren't enough 
TAs around to compen- 
sate. I’ve also found that 
in large classes, the lack 
of closeness with your 
instructor makes it hard- 
er to ask questions.” 

Maraj spoke about the 
importance of having ac- 
cessible TAs in the phys- 
ics course at Hopkins. 

“T really like that they 
have the TAs’ there to 
help you. I was in physics 
for [biology majors], ac- 
tually, before I switched 
over, and I thought that it 
was a really good way to 
approach it, because it’s 


a problem-based class. 


It’s an applicable science. 
I think it’s a more effec- 
tive way to learn because 
you have people right 
there,” 

Konicki’s TEAL class 
had roughly 130  stu- 
dents; the Hopkins AL 
class has 76 enrolled stu- 
dents. 

The course is graded 
on an absolute scale. 
Leheny said this is im- 
portant given the struc- 
ture of the course and 
is aimed at preventing 
competition. 

“Particularly in a 
class like ours where 
students are work- 
ing together, you want 
the class to have a col- 
legial atmosphere and 
not a competitive atmo- 
sphere. You can imagine 


K 
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if you’re grading on a 
curve, and youre sitting 
there spending one class 
after another helping a 
student in 
learn the material, you're 


going to say, ‘This is self- 
defeating.” 
Some have credited 


the AL teaching style 
with helping improve 
student group learning. 
When the TEAL course 
was first offered at MIT, 
engineering faculty sup- 
ported it as a way to 
introduce students to 
group work. 

“They didn’t _ like 
working in groups at 
MIT, apparently. There 
was a lot of pushback 
from the students that ac- 
tually got the level of the 
president hearing about 
it. One... thing that saved 
them is the engineering 
faculty came out and 


your group | 


said, ‘No, this is great | 


that you have the stu- | 


dents working in groups, 


because you're breaking | 
ence departments and the 


um 


them in for us,” Leheny 
said. “The engineering 
faculty are saying [that] 
this is getting students 
used to the idea that fig- 
uring out how to work 
productively in a group 
is an important skill.” 
The AL course is an 
extension of the physics 
department’s efforts to 
introduce more peer en- 
gagement into introduc- 
tory physics courses. 
“The name in 
course is Active Learn- 
ing, but I consider that a 
little bit of a misnomer in 


fair distinction with the 
main course,” Leheny 
said. “People have devel- 
oped, and you can pur- 
sue an Active Learning 
type format in a lecture 
hall. You have the click- 
ers, you can have class- 
wide discussions and 
you can have students 
talk to their neighbors. 
“What our class is rec- 
ognizing is that if you 


‘think that’s a good way 


of learning physics, you 
can do it a lot better with 
students not all sitting in 
an auditorium... Profes- 
sor David Neufeld, when 
he was teaching 101 [the 
traditional course], had 
really embraced that 
idea. He was using the 
clickers very heavily, 
and there was almost no 
lecturing, similar to our 
[AL] class.” 

The support of the 
Gateway Sciences Initia- 
tive, started in 2011 by 
then-Provost Lloyd Mi- 
nor, was important to 
these efforts. 

“We gat the where- 
withal to do it based on 
the support we got from 
the provost’s office in the 
Gateway Science Initia- 
tive, and that same ini- 
tiative also... helped pay 
for the classroom that 
we use, [including] all 
the whiteboards and the 
tables and the monitors,” 
Leheny said. 

The course is show- 
ing recognizable signs 
of success, according to 
Leheny. 

“Last year, when Pro- 
fessor Neufeld was teach- 
ing, we actually gave the 
same exams in 101 [tra- 
ditional physics] and 107 
[AL] to really test this 
idea of the value of the 
new class,” Leheny said. 
“The students in 107 did 
a little bit better, not dra- 
matically better. That was 
the first time I was teach- 
ing it, so the students 
might do a little better 
this year. But we're not 


running that experiment 


this year.” 


| and graduate 


research on attention 


By ABIGAIL BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


On Monday, the Zan- 
vyl Krieger Mind/Brain 
Institute invited Dr. Rich- 
ard Krauzlis to speak 
about his new research 
findings. 

Faculty 
postdoctoral 


members, 
students 
students 
can invite speakers to 
talk at this speaker se- 
ries, which the Institute 
has been hosting for 
about 10 years. People 
often choose speakers be- 
cause they have similar 
research interests. 

Dr. Manuel Gomez- 
Ramirez, who is studying 
mechanisms of selective 
attention in the brain, se- 
lected Krauzlis to come 
speak. 

“I do know his work, 
which is very related to 


mine,” Gomez-Ramirez 
said. 
The seminars often 


| bring members of the 


psychology and neurosci- 


medical school together. 
The Mind/Brain Institute 
conference room was at 
maximum capacity with 
about 50 people in atten- 
dance for the lecture en- 
titled “A New Framework 
for Thinking about Atten- 
tion.” He emphasized that 
human attention is selec- 
tive. 

To elucidate his mes- 


| sage, Krauzlis displayed 


the | 


two nearly identical pho- 
tographs and _ flipped 
between the two so that 


| people might spot the 
the sense that it’s an un- | 


difference. While look- 
ing at the entire picture, 


| about 10 percent of peo- 


ple pinpointed the dif- 
ference. However, when 
told which specific area 
of the photograph they 
had to analyze, the entire 
room spotted the change 
in the photograph. 

Krauzlis’s research 
largely focused on the su- 
perior colliculus, a struc- 
ture on the roof of the 
midbrain. The superior 
colliculus is the region 
that perceives and trans- 
lates vision. 

“(The lecture was} 
broadly about attention 
and how you're going to 
attend to specific loca- 
tions,” Doug Goodsmith, 
a second-year graduate 
student in Psychological 
and Brain Sciences, said. 

Rita Liotile, a third- 
year graduate student in 
Psychological and Brain 
Sciences, also summa- 
rized the significance of 
Krauzlis’s findings. 

“The idea has been that 
attention acts as a modu- 
lator,” she said. “So [the 
brain] sort of attenuates 
the signal of things you’re 
not paying attention to 
and increases the signal 
of things you are paying 
attention to.” 

Krauzlis found that 
stimulants in the brain 
were not necessarily re- 
flected in certain reac- 
tions. 

“Youre getting . an 
amplified signal of what 
you're attending to rela- 
tive to everything else in 
the world,” Krauzlis said. 

“The idea is that even 
though you can have an 
amplified perceptual 
signal of, in this case, vi- 
sion... it may not trickle 
down into your behavior- 
al choices, which was sort 
of the cool finding,” Li- 
oitile said. “Instead, there 
is another amplification 
necessary from another 
structure, in this case the 
superior colliculus, that 
need not interact with 
that previous sensory am- 
plification.” 
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An experiment using 
an injectrode that placed 
chemicals into the supe- 
rior colliculus found that 
monkeys were trained to 
respond to changes they 
saw in a visual pattern. 
The monkeys acknowl- 
edge changes by an eye 
saccade, a quick shift of 
the eyes, and then by 
pressing a button. While 
the neurons demonstrat- 
ed similar activity with 
the chemical stimulant as 
without it, the monkeys 
behaved differently with- 
out the stimulant. 

“The superior  col- 
liculus affected how the 
monkey responded and 
what it looked like he 
was able to discriminate, 
even though he was ac- 
tually getting the rel- 
evant signals in perfectly 
modulated form,” Lioit- 
ile said. 

Part of what makes this 
experiment significant is 
the anomaly it presents. 

“The thing that every- 
one always thinks is that 
as long as the signal is at- 
tenuated, you base your 
choices, and you can get 
information from __ this 
modulated signal where 
there is an amplifier on the 
things you are paying at- 
tention to, and there is sort 
of a turn down volume 
on the things that you are 
not paying attention to,” 
Lioitile said. “It turns out 
that even when this loud- 
speaker of the thing you 
are supposed to be paying 
attention to was actually 
happening in the visual 
cortex, the monkey doesn’t 
behave like [that].” 

Krauzlis’s research did 
not affect past findings, 
but it did demonstrate 
that just because some- 
thing is being modulated 
in a perceptual area of the 
brain does not necessarily 
indicate a certain behav- 
ior. 

Gomez-Ramirez’s and 
Krauzlis’s research are 
similar in that they both 
analyze attention. How- 
ever, Gomez-Ramirez 
focuses his research 
on attention related to 
hands, whereas Krauzlis 
researches visual atten- 
tion. The two study dif- 
ferent parts of the brain 
and conduct tests on 
subjects in order to reach 
conclusions. 

“We typically record 
activity while a subject is 
doing a task... for exam- 
ple, holding a cup or pro- 
cessing the texture of an 
object,” Gomez-Ramirez 
said. 

Krauzlis is well-known 
in his field for his re- 
search. He received an 
undergraduate degree 
from Princeton University 
and a Ph.D. in neurosci- 
ence from the University 
of California, San Francis- 
co. After completing his 
postdoctoral training, he 
was recruited by the Salk 
Institute. 

“Exploring the molecu- 
lar basis of diseases makes 
curing them more likely,” 
the Institute’s mission 
statement reads. “In an 
outstanding and unique 
environment we gather 
the foremost _ scientific 
minds in the world and 
give them the freedom to 
work collaboratively and 


think creatively.” 


_Krauzlis now works at 
the National Eye Institute, 
a division of the Nation- 
al Institute of Health in 


Bethesda, Md. ; 
“He is very well-ac- 
complished,” ‘Gomez- 


Ramirez said. “Typically, - 
the seminar speakers are 
very well-known in the 
field that attract general 
audiences.” 
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By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


John W. Rawlins III 
joined the Johns Hopkins 
community on Oct. 1 as 
the special assistant to 
Associate Vice Provost 
and Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez. 


about the missions of 
campus organizations 
and chapters on Oct. 23 


with members of the FSL 


Community. 

From Nov. 12 to 14, 
Martinez will be hosting 
an external consulting 
group from the North 


American Inter-fraterni- 


Previously, Rawlins ty Conference’s Frater- 
was the nity and 
assistant Soror- 
director ity Co- 
for Mul- alition 
ticultural Project 
Affairs to re- 
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“Since sionals 
joining ITHACA.EDU will in- 
Ithaca Rawlins will assist Martinez with projects. terview 
College various 
in 2006, John has made members of the com- 


a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the development, 
retention, and success 
of students... John’s col- 
laborative efforts have 
extended to various on 
campus departments, to 
departments at Cornell 
University, and to many 
organizations in _ the 
Ithaca community,” the 
official site of Ithaca Col- 
lege said. 

According to Ithaca 
College’s main website, 


munity and develop a 
report on the strength 
of Greek life culture on 
campus. The Coalition 
Project also asked Marti- 
nez and the Student Life 
Office to call together a 
Blue Ribbon Committee 
of Fraternity and Soror- 
ity members and other 
people related to Greek 
organizations. 

“John is helping me 
with logistics for both of 
these. Setting up meet- 
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Programs tor. Marti- 


and contributed to other 
programs, including the 
MLK Scholar Program, 
Cross-Cultural _ Leader- 
ship Retreat and Jump- 
start. 

Rawlins has won 
many honors and 
awards, such as the IC 
Choice Staff Recognition 
Award for leadership in 
campus-wide MLK Day 
Programming. Accord- 
ing to his LinkedIn, he 
won many awards at 
Cornell as well, includ- 
ing the Cornell Tradi- 
tion Senior Recognition 
Award and the Dean of 
Students Distinguished 
Leadership Award. He 
was named one of the 
top 25 Most Influential 
Undergraduate Cornel- 
lians in 2005-2006. 

Rawlins left Ithaca 
College on Sept. 19 after 
serving there for eight 
years. 

At Hopkins, he will 
work on projects that are 
different from the multi- 
cultural work that he had 
done, at Ithaca College. 
Largely, he will help Mar- 
tinez with work relating 
to Greek life. 

“He will manage vari- 
ous projects including 
work with the Alcohol 
Strategy Working Group, 
Title IX issues and Sexual 
Assault prevention and 
resources, and several 
other projects,” Martinez 
said on the Johns Hop- 
kins University Greek 
Life Facebook page. 

Martinez is working 
on three major projects, 


~ one of which is work re- 


lated to Greek life. She 
is hosting the Greek 
Life Summit to converse 


nez says that Rawlins is 
a temporary assistant, 
which means that he cur- 
rently has a one-year ap- 
pointment. 


In an email to The | | 


News-Letter, Rawlins said 
that he has enjoyed work- 
ing at Hopkins so far. 

“T have learned a lot 
about the institution and 
continue to learn each day. 
I have met very dedicated 
staff and faculty, as well 
as many incredible stu- 
dents, and I look forward 
to working with them and 
continuing to build con- 
nections,” Rawlins wrote 
to The News-Letter. 

According to/ Mar- 
tinez, she and Rawlins 
met several years ago 
when they were both 
at Ithaca College. They 
had worked together on 
many projects before she 
hired him as Assistant 
Director of Multicultural 
Affairs. 

“He is a smart, orga- 
nized and talented pro- 
fessional and I respect 
and appreciate him very 
much,” Martinez wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Aside from interest in 
Student Affairs, Rawlins 
is also passionate about 
music and ministry. 

“I am also a Gospel 
Music artist, songwrit- 
er, vocal producer, and 
choir director,” Rawlins 
wrote. 

Rawlins was raised 
in Silver Spring, Md. 
and had planned to 
move back home. Marti- 
nez said that she is glad 
that Rawlins returned 
to Maryland at the right 
time. 
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John W. Rawlins IIT Bmore Running Festival draws 25,000 runners 
J OUIS administr ation The annual race drew Hopkins runners and thousands of participants from around the country 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 


News & Features Editor 


A record 27,000 run- 
ners participated in the 
Baltimore Running Festi- 
val on Saturday. The fes- 
tival, now in its 14th year, 
consists of a marathon, 
a half marathon, a team 
relay, a wheelchair race, 
a 5K run and a Kids Fun 
Run. An estimated 25,000 
people participated in 
these races. 

In the team relay, four 
participants in each team 
took turns running differ- 
ent portions of the mara- 
thon. The Kids Fun Run, 
sponsored by Transam- 
erica, offered two courses 
that were less than one 
mile long for children 12 
and under. The organiz- 
ers of the race encouraged 
| parents to run on the 
course with their kids. 

Brian Rosenberg, a 
37-year-old from Penn- 
sylvania, won the men’s 
marathon with a time 
of 2:33:27, three min- 
utes ahead of the sec- 
ond-place winner. Alex 
Wang, a 23-year-old 
from Ellicott City, won 
the women’s marathon 
with a time of 2:58:41. 
She had such a large lead 
that she had time to use 
the bathroom during the 
race. 

Daniel Romanchuk, a 
16-year-old from Mount 
| Airy, Md., won the men’s 
wheelchair race, and 
22-year-old Maggie Bre- 
schi won the women’s 
wheelchair race. Kennedy 
Kithuka and Megan Di- 
gregorio won the men’s 
and women’s 5K races, re- 
| spectively. Nick Arciniaga 


| finished first in the men’s 
| half-marathon, while Ju- 
| lia Roman-Duval won the 
| women’s ‘half-marathon. 
| The Under Armour team 
won the team relay race. 
The marathon began 
at 7 am. at the corner 
of Russell and Cam- 


COURTESY OF GABRIELLA RUSSO 


OCTOBER 23, 2014 


Sophomore Gabriella Russo (left) and junior Megan Auzenbergs (right) ran through Baltimore this week. 


den Streets. Participants 
were required to finish 
the 26.2 mile race within 
seven hours. The runners 
passed by the Homewood 


the half marathon!” Russo 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Each runner was of- 
fered a performance shirt 


campus from from Un- 
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my first this past March, 
the Rock and Roll Half 
Marathon in DC,” Kitson 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Sophomore Gabriella 
Russo is also relatively 
new to running half mar- 
athons. 

“This was my first race! 
It was really exciting! I 
had so much fun running 


COURTESY OF MICHAELA KITSON 
Senior Michaela Kitson participated in her second half marathon. 


Harbor, Fells Point and | 


Federal Hill. The route 
also circles Lake Monte- 
bello, located in north- 
east Baltimore. 

“T really loved run- 
ning through  differ- 
ent parts of Baltimore, 
whether I had been to 
them or not. I also have 
found that I love running 
races like these because 
you're really running as 
a community with the 
other participants,” Kit- 
son wrote. 

Junior Megan Auzen- 
bergs, who ran the full 
marathon, also enjoyed 
the route. 

“The course had a lot 
of supportive spectators 
and we definitely got a 
great scenic tour of Balti- 
more while running,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The Running Festival 
is economically significant 
to Baltimore — its organiz- 
ers estimate that the event 
has made a $305 million 
impact on the city and the 
state since it was founded 
in 2000. The festival has 
also raised more than $10 
million for local charities 
since its inception. 

Auzenbergs first 
started participating in 
races when she ran on 
the cross-country team in 


high school. 


“The training was 
intense,” she wrote. “I 
spent almost six months 
preparing for the mara- 
thon. The most I ran 
while training was 22 
miles so J feel like I was 
well prepared for the ac- 
tual marathon.” : 

Russo trained with 
Auzenbergs before the 
day of the run. 

“Tt wasn’t tough train- 
ing for the race, I ran at 
least four times a week, 
varying my mileage,” 
Russo wrote. 

Russo felt that the 
training had prepared her 
well for the race itself. 

“There were definitely 
parts that were tougher 
than others, especially the 
hills, but it was the most 


amazing feeling crossi 
the finish line after train- 


ing so much for it,” she 
wrote. 

Kitson, who loosely 
followed the Hal Higdon 
half marathon training 
program, hopes to con- 
tinue participating in 
half marathons. Higdon 
offers an 18-month train- 
ing program that helps 
people who are new 
to running marathons 
progress to the point 
where they feel prepared 
to run the 26.2-mile rac- 
es. On his website, Hig- 
don estimates that his 
program has helped half 
a million runners com- 
plete marathons. 

“My experience was 
great,” Kitson wrote. “I | 
would definitely consider 
running the Baltimore 
half again next year, but 
because I’m a senior, I 
don’t think I'll be in Balti- 
more next fall. That said, 
I'll definitely be running 
more half marathons in 
the future!” 

Russo also intends to 
keep participating in rac- 
es like the half marathon 
she completed this week- 
end. ’ 

“I am definitely going 
to be running more half 
marathons — and maybe 
even a full marathon one 
day!” she wrote. 


Insomnia employee found dead in store 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
News & Features Editor 


On Friday afternoon, 
an Insomnia Cookies 
employee was found 
dead at the store loca- 
tion inside Charles Com- 
mons. 

The Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD) arrived 
to the scene at around 3:15 

m. 
“This incident is being 
investigated as a suspi- 


cious death/possible sui- 
cide,” Detective Raganzu 
Howard of the BPD Me- 
dia Relations Unit wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. i 
According to Univer- 
sity Spokesperson and 
Director of Communica- 
tions Dennis O’Shea, the 
woman was not a Hop- 
kins affiliate. 

Insomnia Cookies CEO 
Seth Berkowitz released a 
statement Saturday ad- 
}Y 


L 


| 
dressing the death. 

“We are devastated 
by the tragic loss of one 
our team members at 
our Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity store,” Berkowitz 
said. “We have created a 
company where all em- 
ployees feel like family 
and yesterday we lost one 
of our own. We are all 
grieving. Our thoughts 
and prayers are with 
family and friends of 
the deceased during this 

1 


/ 
t~ 


very difficult time. At 
this time, our sole focus 
is to provide comfort to 
those affected by yester- 
day’s tragedy. We appre- 
ciate the support we have 
received from the J 

Hopkins community a 
ask that you continue 
respect the privacy a 
those involved” 


ne 
tue 


Insomnia r 
closed for the weeken 
following the incident but 
has since reopened. 
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LI, From A1 
the weather, his affinity 
for ordering fruit baskets 
to the suite and his evolv- 
ing taste in music. 

“He started out lis- 
tening to metal, and he 
would listen to it all the 
time,” McKenna said. 
“We didn’t really care 
because it was just kind 
of funny. But then he 
progressed, and _ then 
he sort of went through 
a folk and country mu- 
sic phase, and then he 
ended up listening to 
Taylor Swift and Katy 
Perry exclusively by the 
end of the year. Actually, 
I looked at all his Face- 
book posts the other day, 
and he posted a lot of 
songs at one point, and 
you can see his progres- 
sion. But he used to sing 
all the time, and hon- 
estly, he was the worst 
singer. He would just 
sort of kind of sing in a 
very high-pitched voice. 
JB had a recording of it 
and we would just listen 
to it and laugh because 
it was-funny and it was 
quirky and it was part of 
his personality.” 

“That was who he was; 
he was this quirky Chinese 
guy in our room. He was 
so fun to hang out with,” 
Kupfer said. 

The three also praised 


Li's intelligence and dedi-’ 


cation, which extended be- 
yond the realm of physics. 

“JB and I watched him 
sit there over the course of 
a few weeks and literally 
teach himself German,” 
McKenna said. “It was in- 
sane.” 

Although Li kept to 
himself much of the time, 
his suitemates said that 
they all felt very close to 
him and agreed that he 
was beloved by many. 

“He definitely had 
friends, especially a lot of 
other kids that were from 
China,” Kupfer said. “We 
never really met them, 
but I know he had them. 
First semester — we'd al- 
ways say he was part of a 
secret club — we’d come 
back at, like, 3 am., and 
he wouldn’t be there. But 
I used to talk with. him 
about [his friends], and I 
know he had lots of good 
friends.” 

Brown said that ear- 
lier this semester, even 


though they were no lon-— 


ger living together, Li 
frequently stopped by his 
apartment in Bradford to 
say hello and catch up. 
“He was quiet around 
campus,” Kupfer said. 
“The room was the place 
where we saw him the 
most and kind of the 
place where he saw other 
people the most, so it was 
always nice to check in 
with him. He went home 


_ Jast year second semester 
because of depression. 


He came back [this fall], 
and it really seemed like 
he was doing his best to 
put himself out there and 
really have the normal 
Reps experience. It 

was so admirable. I re- 
basetabs I saw him out, 


eos 


doing stuff, 
people.” 

“Tt really seemed like he 
was doing so much better, 
and I told him I was really 
glad to see him,’ McKenna 
said. “It really seemed like 
he was doing so much bet- 
ter, and J told him I was re- 
ally glad to see him.” 

Although Li was quiet, 
he knew how to commu- 
nicate in many different 
languages. English was 
his fourth language; be- 
fore moving to the U.S 
he spoke the Mandarin, 
Cantonese and Hakka 
dialects of Chinese. 

During his two years 
as a student at the Wood- 
berry Forest School (WFS), 
a boarding school for boys 
in Woodberry Forest, Va., 
he started learning French. 

His advisor, WFS As- 
sociate Director of Col- 
lege Counseling Indira 
Cope, said that Li learned 
French so quickly that he 
skipped from French 1 to 
French 3. Li also took an 
advanced German course 
as a freshman at Hopkins 
without previous formal 
instruction. 

Cope said that Li saved 
his energy for his pas- 
sions. He never feigned 
interest in things he didn’t 
want to pursue. 

“Some kids want to 
learn a little about every- 
thing, and they just flit on 
the top, but whatever he 
committed to, he wanted 
to go deeper,” Cope said. 
“He was very careful how 
he chose to spend his 
time.” 

Cope said that Li was 
a voracious learner who 
always wanted to delve 
deeper into his course- 


talking to 


_work and explore topics 


outside of his classes. In 
addition to taking the 
most advanced courses 
that WES offers in math 
and physics, Li self-stud- 
ied for Advanced Place- 
ment (AP) exams for 
courses not offered at the 
school. 

“{He] just really wanted 
to learn everything,” Cope 
said. “Philosophy, physics, 
math — whatever he was 
learning, he always want- 
ed to learn more.” 

In addition to his aca- 
demic pursuits, Li per- 
formed in several plays 
at WES and took an ad- 
vanced acting and direct- 
ing class. In this class, 
Li and his peers wrote, 
directed and performed 
one-act plays. 

“Despite being a stu- 
dent whose English was a 
long way from idiomatic 
when he arrived here, he 
put himself in a position 
where his English would 
be judged in the most 
public possible way: de- 
livering lines on stage,” 
Peter Cashwell, WFS Eng- 
lish teacher and drama di- 
rector, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “In 


our production of Den of . 


Thieves, Kane had a mas- 
sive set of lines to learn — 
he was the only actor in 
every scene — and he did 
so through great effort 
and dedication because 


’ 
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Li remembered as passionate and polite Mr. Phi Mu talent show 
fundraises for research 


he knew the rest of the 
cast depended on them.” 

Greg Jacobs, the science 
department chair at WFS, 
said that although Li’s 
English was heavily ac- 
cented, he was able to es- 
tablish a distinct voice for 
his characters and tackle a 
wide variety of roles. 

“On the stage, he 
would take on any role,” 
Jacobs said. “He enjoyed 
learning about each role 
even though it was very 
foreign to him. He loved 
taking on things that 
were foreign to him.” 

Jacobs, who was also 
Li’s physics teacher and 
debate coach, said that he 
was impressed by his stu- 
dent’s mastery of physics 
and his ability to discuss 
concepts with peers. 

“He was every bit as 
much a part of our phys- 
ics team and our debate 
team as anyone else, even 
though he was working 
in a second language,” Ja- 
cobs said. 

Jacobs recounted Li's 
participation in an inter- 
national physics debate 
competition in Califor- 
nia. Li was in charge of 
presenting and defend- 
ing his team’s solution. 
According to Jacobs, Li’s 
team boasted at least six 
different national  citi- 
zenships among the four 
members. 

“Kane fit in beautifully 
to this international cul- 
ture on our physics team,” 
Jacobs said. 

Jacobs also said Li was 
exceptionally fast at pick- 
ing up new concepts. 

“If he didn’t under- 
stand something, he 
would figure it out, and 
he would figure it out 
more quickly than most 
anybody,” Jacobs said. 

Li also made an im- 
pact on his professors at 
Hopkins. Although Petar 
Maksimovic, a professor 
in the physics and as- 
tronomy department, had 
only spoken with Li a few 
times, he said that he was 
very impressed by Li's 
understanding of physics. 

“He came with one 
question, and after ten 
seconds, it was clear to 
me that he already un- 
derstands _ everything,” 


‘Maksimovic said. 


As a recently declared 
physics major, Li was 
seeking advice on future 
courses and opportuni- 
ties. In his last email to 
Maksimovic, Li wrote to 
follow up about an offer 
to work with the profes- 
sor on his particle physics 
research. 

“He did behave like 
a physics major,” Maksi- 
movic said. “He would 
have done really well in 
research with this kind 
of gung-ho attitude and 
his capabilities. He im- 
pressed upon me as a very 
eager, driven, [and] smart 
guy who knows what he 
wants and is willing to 
push for it very politely 
but persistently.” 

Cope said that Li placed 
a high premium on being 
as polite as possible with 
all of his peers and teach- 
ers. She recalled a time 
when one of his peers re- 
turned his lost iPod. 

“He was obviously 
excited that it had been 
returned, and he said, 
‘Well, I need to write him 
a thank you note.’ It was 
natural to him to be very 
polite. and _ engaging,” 
Cope said. 

Cashwell wrote that 
Li’s politeness and cour- 


tesy for others extended — 
to his work in the theater. | 

“When another actor — 
slipped in rehearsal, Kane — 


was there to help him or 
her out,” Cashwell wrote. 
“By the end of the run, 
Kane knew the show well 


enough to cover for any- 
one else who made an er- 
ror. Kane always wanted 
to do as well as he possibly 
could, but when he was 
onstage, he tried his best 
to make sure that everyone 
else was doing well, too.” 

Cashwell wrote that Li 
was also a role model for 
the younger international 
students at WES. 

“Rather than retiring 
and hiding the difficul- 
ties he sometimes had 
with English, he stepped 
up and showed our stu- 
dents that they*could try 
anything they wanted,” 
Cashwell wrote. 

Cope also said that Li 
was a mentor for students 
who were struggling to 
adjust to American life. 


“We met with some of | 


the Chinese students after 
we heard about this, and 
they talked about how he 
was somebody they looked 
up to when they were try- 
ing to figure out how to 
make their way through 
this boarding school ex- 
perience,” Cope said. “He 
was somebody who they 
went to for advice.” 
Beyond his 
plishments as a student, 
debater and actor, the 
people who knew him 
both at WFS and Hopkins 
will remember Li 
genuine friend. 
“He had very kind 
eyes,” Cope said. “People 


have really good memo- | 


ries of him.” 

There will be a service 
to celebrate Li’s life this 
Friday at 4 p.m. in the In- 
terfaith Center. A recep- 
tion with his family will 
follow the service. ~ 
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MR. PHI MU, From Al 
Swift’s “Shake It Off,” 
elicited a roar of approval 
from the crowd. The fan 
of the various 
contestants screeched 
whenever their favorites 
came on stage. 

The opening num- 
ber was followed by a 
swimsuit competition. As 
the contestants strutted 
across the stage, the eve- 
ning’s emcees, Phi Mu sis- 
ter Katie Rubery and Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
brother Jack Murren, read 
biographies 
that the contestants wrote 


| about themselves. 


Applause erupted from 
each fraternity and sports 
team as its competing 
member came on. stage, 
flexed and danced. Their 
cheers were often accom- 
panied by the screams 
and hoots from other stu- 
dents in the audience. 

The talent portion of 


_ the show consisted of lap 


accom- | 


as al 


dances, parodies of popu- 
lar songs, group singing 
and displays of strength. 
Highlights included Sigma 
Phi Epsilon’s (SigEp’s) Dave 
Davino squatting while 
carrying sophomore Tyana 
Warren and varsity tennis 
player JP Paris planking 
with sophomores Catriona 
Barr and Eliana. Drescher 


on his back. 
The audience also 
| praised Alpha Delta Phi 
| (Wawa) brother Dan 


| Keller’s parody of “Ana- 
| conda” by Nicki Minaj 

and Cotoia’s contempo- 
| rary dance number. 
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Freshman Roxanne 
Trager said she thought 
the talent portion of the 
show was particularly im- 
pressive. 

“1 liked the Nicki 
Minaj lap dance because it 
was creative,” Trager said. 
“He ran with it in a really 
impressive way. It was a 
nice break from studying 
biology.” 

The question and an- 
swer period began once 
the five finalists were 
announced, leading to 
some laughs and sighs of 
sympathy from the audi- 
ence. Then the votes were 
tallied, and Davino was 
declared the winner, elic- 
iting applause and cheer- 
ing from his SigEp broth- 
ers and several students 
in the crowd. Second 
place was awarded to Beta 
brother Michael Korn and 
third place went to Sigma 
Chi brother Ryan Fisico. 

Freshman Ava White 
said that she enjoyed 
watching the contestants. 

“The dancing was a fine 
display of talent, muscles 
and posteriors” she said. 
“But truly, it was for an im- 
portant and timely cause.” 

Freshman Gabrielle 
Gauthier agreed, saying 
that the contestants ap- 
peared to be enjoying 
themselves. 

“Tt was really nice to see 
how the guys were able to 
have fun with it and still 
bring attention to such an 
important cause,” she said. 

Ultimately, the event 
raised $4,807.60 for the Ka- 
tie Oppo Research Fund. 
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COURTESY OF WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 
Fmr. Woodberry Forest Headmaster Dennis M. Campbell poses with Li. 


LI, From Al 
the weather, his affinity 
for ordering fruit baskets 
to the suite and his evolv- 
ing taste in music. 

“He started out lis- 
tening to metal, and he 
would listen to it all the 
time,” McKenna said. 
“We didn’t really care 
because it was just kind 
of funny. But then he 
progressed, and _ then 
he sort of went through 
a folk and country mu- 
sic phase, and then he 
ended up listening to 
Taylor Swift and Katy 
Perry exclusively by the 
end of the year. Actually, 
I looked at all his Face- 
book posts the other day, 
and he posted a lot of 
songs at one point, and 
you can see his progres- 
sion. But he used to sing 
all the time, and hon- 
estly, he was the worst 
singer. He would just 
sort of kind of sing in a 
very high-pitched voice. 
JB had a recording of it 
and we would just listen 
to it and laugh because 
it was-funny and it was 
quirky and it was part of 
his personality.” 

“That was who he was; 
he was this quirky Chinese 
guy in our room. He was 
so fun to hang out with,” 
Kupfer said. 

The three also praised 


Li’s intelligence and dedi-’ 


cation, which extended be- 
yond the realm of physics. 

“JB and I watched him 
sit there over the course of 
a few weeks and literally 
teach himself German,” 
McKenna said. “It was in- 
sane.” 

Although Li kept to 
himself much of the time, 
his suitemates said that 
they all felt very close to 
him and agreed that he 
was beloved by many. 

“He definitely had 
friends, especially a lot of 
other kids that were from 
China,” Kupfer said. “We 
never really met them, 
but I know he had them. 
First semester — we'd al- 
ways say he was part of a 
secret club — we’d come 
back at, like, 3 a.m., and 
he wouldn’t be there. But 
I used to talk with. him 
about [his friends], and I 
know he had lots of good 
friends.” 

Brown said that ear- 
lier this semester, even 


though they were no lon-_ 


ger living together, Li 
frequently stopped by his 
apartment in Bradford to 
say hello and catch up. 
“He was quiet around 
campus,” Kupfer said. 
“The room was the place 
where we saw him the 
most and kind of the 
place where he saw other 
people the most, so it was 
always nice to check in 
with him. He went home 
last year second semester 


because of depression. 


He came back [this fall], 
and it really seemed like 
he was doing his best to 


put himself out there and 
have the normal 
colle ience. It 


“4 


“4 


“3 os 


was 


doing stuff, talking to 
people.” 

“Tt really seemed like he 
was doing so much better, 
and I told him I was really 
glad to see him,’ McKenna 
said. “It really seemed like 
he was doing so much bet- 
ter, and I told him I was re- 
ally glad to see him.” 

Although Li was quiet, 
he knew how to commu- 
nicate in many different 
languages. English was 
his fourth language; be- 
fore moving to the US, 
he spoke the Mandarin, 
Cantonese and Hakka 
dialects of Chinese. 

During his two years 
as a student at the Wood- 
berry Forest School (WFS), 
a boarding school for boys 
in Woodberry Forest, Va., 
he started learning French. 

His advisor, WFS As- 
sociate Director of Col- 
lege Counseling Indira 
Cope, said that Li learned 
French so quickly that he 
skipped from French 1 to 
French 3. Li also took an 
advanced German course 
as a freshman at Hopkins 
without previous formal 
instruction. 

Cope said that Li saved 
his energy for his pas- 
sions. He never feigned 
interest in things he didn’t 
want to pursue. 

“Some kids want to 
learn a little about every- 
thing, and they just flit on 
the top, but whatever he 
committed to, he wanted 
to go deeper,” Cope said. 
“He was very careful how 
he chose to spend his 
time.” 

Cope said that Li was 
a voracious learner who 
always wanted to delve 
deeper into his course- 


_work and explore topics 


outside of his classes. In 
addition to taking the 
most advanced courses 
that WFS offers in math 
and physics, Li self-stud- 
ied for Advanced Place- 
ment (AP) exams for 
courses not offered at the 
school. 

“{He] just really wanted 
to learn everything,” Cope 
said. “Philosophy, physics, 
math — whatever he was 
learning, he always want- 
ed to learn more.” 

In addition to his aca- 
demic pursuits, Li per- 
formed in several plays 
at WFS and took an ad- 
vanced acting and direct- 
ing class. In this class, 
Li and his peers wrote, 
directed and performed 
one-act plays. 

“Despite being a stu- 
dent whose English was a 
long way from idiomatic 
when he arrived here, he 
put himself in a position 
where his English would 
be judged in the most 
public possible way: de- 
livering lines on stage,” 
Peter Cashwell, WFS Eng- 
lish teacher and drama di- 
rector, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “In 


our production of Den of . 


Thieves, Kane had a mas- 
sive set of lines to learn — 
he was the only actor in 
every scene — and he did 
so through great effort 
and dedication because 


~ 
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he knew the rest of the 
cast depended on them.” 

Greg Jacobs, the science 
department chair at WFS, 
said that although Li's 
English was heavily ac- 
cented, he was able to es- 
tablish a distinct voice for 
his characters and tackle a 
wide variety of roles. 

“On the stage, he 
would take on any role,” 
Jacobs said. “He enjoyed 
learning about each role 
even though it was very 
foreign to him. He loved 
taking on things that 
were foreign to him.” 

Jacobs, who was also 
Li’s physics teacher and 
debate coach, said that he 
was impressed by his stu- 
dent’s mastery of physics 
and his ability to discuss 
concepts with peers. 

“He was every bit as 
much a part of our phys- 
ics team and our debate 
team as anyone else, even 
though he was working 
in a second language,” Ja- 
cobs said. 

Jacobs recounted Li's 
participation in an inter- 
national physics debate 
competition in Califor- 
nia. Li was in charge of 
presenting and defend- 
ing his team’s solution. 
According to Jacobs, Li’s 
team boasted at least six 
different national  citi- 
zenships among the four 
members. 

“Kane fit in beautifully 
to this international cul- 
ture on our physics team,” 
Jacobs said. 

Jacobs also said Li was 
exceptionally fast at pick- 
ing up new concepts. 

“Tf he didn’t under- 
stand something, he 
would figure it. out, and 
he would figure it out 
more quickly than most 
anybody,” Jacobs said. 

Li also made an im- 
pact on his professors at 
Hopkins. Although Petar 
Maksimovic, a professor 
in the physics and as- 
tronomy department, had 
only spoken with Li a few 
times, he said that he was 
very impressed by Li's 
understanding of physics. 

“He came with one 
question, and after ten 
seconds, it was clear to 
me that he already un- 
derstands everything,” 


‘Maksimovic said. 


As a recently declared 
physics major, Li was 
seeking advice on future 
courses and opportuni- 
ties. In his last email to 
Maksimovic, Li wrote to 
follow up about an offer 
to work with the profes- 
sor on his particle physics 
research. 

“He did behave like 
a physics major,” Maksi- 
movic said. “He would 
have done really well in 
research with this kind 
of gung-ho attitude and 
his capabilities. He im- 
pressed upon me as a very 
eager, driven, [and] smart 
guy who knows what he 
wants and is willing to 
push for it very politely 
but persistently.” 

Cope said that Li placed 
a high premium on being 


- as polite as possible with 


all of his peers and teach- 
ers. She recalled a time 
when one of his peers re- 
turned his lost iPod. 

“He was obviously 
excited that it had been 
returned, and he said, 
‘Well, I need to write him 
a thank you note.’ It was 
natural to him to be very 
polite. and engaging,” 
Cope said. Absit 

Cashwell wrote that 
Li's politeness and cour- 


tesy for others extended — 
to his work in the theater. 


“When another actor 
slipped 
was there to help him or 


her out,” Cashwell wrote. 


“By the end of the run, 
Kane knew the show well 


. 


in rehearsal, Kane’ 


enough to cover for any- 
one else who made an er- 
ror. Kane always wanted 
to do as well as he possibly 
could, but when he was 
onstage, he tried his best 
to make sure that everyone 
else was doing well, too.” 

Cashwell wrote that Li 
was also a role model for 
the younger international 
students at WFS. 

“Rather than retiring 
and hiding the difficul- 
ties he sometimes had 
with English, he stepped 
up and showed our stu- 


| sections 


dents that they*could try | 


” 


anything they wanted, 
Cashwell wrote. 

Cope also said that Li 
was a mentor for students 
who were struggling to 
adjust to American life. 


“We met with some of | 


the Chinese students after 
we heard about this, and 
they talked about how he 


was somebody they looked | 


up to when they were try- 


ing to figure out how to | 


make their way through 
this boarding school ex- 


perience,” Cope said. “He | 


was somebody who they 
went to for advice.” 

Beyond his accom- 
plishments as a student, 
debater and actor, the 
people who knew him 
both at WFS and Hopkins 
will remember Li as a 
genuine friend. 

“He had very kind 
eyes,” Cope said. “People 
have really good memo- 
ries of him.” 

There will be a service 
to celebrate Li’s life this 
Friday at 4 p.m. in the In- 
terfaith Center. A recep- 
tion with his family will 
follow the service. 


MR. PHI MU, From Al 
Swift's “Shake It Off,” 
elicited a roar of approval 
from the crowd. The fan 
of the various 
contestants screeched 
whenever their favorites 
came on stage. 

The opening num- 
ber was followed by a 
swimsuit competition. As 
the contestants strutted 
across the stage, the eve- 
ning’s emcees, Phi Mu sis- 
ter Katie Rubery and Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
brother Jack Murren, read 
humorous biographies 
that the contestants wrote 
about themselves. 

Applause erupted from 
each fraternity and sports 
team as its competing 
member came on stage, 
flexed and danced. Their 
cheers were often accom- 
panied by the screams 
and hoots from other stu- 
dents in the audience. 

The talent portion of 
the show consisted of lap 
dances, parodies of popu- 
lar songs, group singing 
and displays of strength. 
Highlights included Sigma 
Phi Epsilon’s (SigEp’s) Dave 
Davino squatting while 
carrying sophomore Tyana 
Warren and varsity tennis 
player JP Paris planking 


| with sophomores Catriona 


Barr and Eliana. Drescher 


on his back. 

The audience also 
praised Alpha Delta Phi 
(Wawa) brother Dan 


Keller’s parody of “Ana- 
conda” by Nicki Minaj 
and Cotoia’s contempo- 
rary dance number. 


Freshman Roxanne 
Trager said she thought 
the talent portion of the 
show was particularly im- 
pressive. 

“I liked the Nicki 
Minaj lap dance because it 
was creative,” Trager said. 
“He ran with it in a really 
impressive way. It was a 
nice break from studying 
biology.” 

The question and an- 
swer period began once 
the five finalists were 
announced, leading to 
some laughs and sighs of 
sympathy from the audi- 
ence. Then the votes were 
tallied, and Davino was 
declared the winner, elic- 
iting applause and cheer- 
ing from his SigEp broth- 
ers and several students 
in the crowd. Second 
place was awarded to Beta 
brother Michael Korn and 
third place went to Sigma 
Chi brother Ryan Fisico. 

Freshman Ava White 
said that she enjoyed 
watching the contestants. 

“The dancing was a fine 
display of talent, muscles 
and posteriors” she said. 
“But truly, it was for an im- 
portant and timely cause.” 

Freshman Gabrielle 
Gauthier agreed, saying 
that the contestants ap- 
peared to be enjoying 
themselves. 

“Tt was really nice to see 
how the guys were able to 
have fun with it and still 
bring attention to such an 
important cause,” she said. 

Ultimately, the event 
raised $4,807.60 for the Ka- 
tie Oppo Research Fund. 
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SJP demonstration draws attention to casualties in Gaza 


The Students for Justice in Palestine demonstrated by laying down and emulating dead bodies, obstructing the Breezeway for 10 minutes 


SJP, From Al 
revive debate on the con- 
flict that has endured for 
years, countering the mis- 
conception that clashes 
ended at the beginning of 
September. 

“We had some protests 
and things like that in the 
summer organized by 
those of us who were still 


on campus,” Elsheikh 
said, “But we didn't 
want that attention to 


die down. We wanted to 
bring up the discussion 
on campus to talk about 
it [now].” 

Throughout the past 
year and a half that the 
chapter has 


graduate and _ graduate 
students, representing SJP, 
DSAGA, GRO and other 
campus groups, coordi- 
nated the die-in not only 
to raise awareness for the 
bloodshed that transpired 
over the summer, but also 
to advertise “Teach-In 
for Gaza,” a symposium 
that will be held Friday 
to encourage on-cam- 
pus dialogue about the 
Israeli-Palestinian crisis. 
Co-sponsored by the an- 
thropology department, 
Human Rights Working 
Group, the Humanities 
Center and several other 
Hopkins associations, 

“Teach-In 


been active 
at Hopkins, 
SJP noticed 


“Tt physically 


for Gaza” 
will gather 
experts in 


that many [slows] people a myriad of 
people gen- fi 7 social _ sci- 
etncimeietl down. You cannot jiccs and 
to hear just keep walking experiential 
more about research, 
the history pastandpayno who _ will 
and realities : 199 engage in 
of the con. Attention to It, three sepa- 
flict in an — MAYSA ate panels 
accessible with the 
and objec: ELSHEIKH, SJP CO- hope of fos- 
tive envi- tering con- 
ronment. ‘ versation 

Nada spoke of the through a comprehensive 


many people who she met 
through SJP who did not 
seem to have knowledge 
of the conflict. 

“They tell us, ‘We 
don’t know much. We 
know that there is in- 
justic... We just want to 
know what exactly is go- 
ing on, and we want to 
learn more,” Nada said. 

Consequently, under- 


analysis of this issue. 

One particular con- 
troversy that will be ad- 
dressed on Friday is a 
proposal for an _ Israeli 
Academic Boycott at Hop- 
kins, among other aca- 
demic institutions around 
the world. An_ intrinsic 
component of the Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanctions 
(BDS) movement among 


Palestinian advocates, the 
boycott would attempt to 
pressure Israel to alter its 
policy and practices to- 
ward Palestine through 
the academic isolation of 
Israeli scholars and uni- 
versities, who promote 
Israeli occupation and dis- 
crimination, according ot 
the the proponents of the 
boycott. Hopkins currently 
does not support the Israeli 
academic boycott. Subse- 
quently, SJP wrote an open 
letter, signed by several 
Hopkins students and staff 
members, that voiced the 
need for academic freedom 
through the boycott. The 
anthropology department 
will vote on whether or not 
to ‘implement the Israeli 
academic boycott in the be- 
ginning of December. 

Freshman Leila Kassiri 
was tremendously moved 
by the protest and now 
plans to attend “Teach-In 
for Gaza.” 

“It definitely draws at- 
tention to the individuals 
actually being affected 
other than just the issue 
of Israel vs. Palestine,” she 
said. 

Having fellow class- 
mates displayed in such 
a vivid manner made the 
thousands of deaths in 
Palestine much more per- 
sonal and tangible, Kas- 
siri said. 

Not all observers 
shared Kassiri’s point of 
view on the die-in. 

“Tt just irritates me, be- 
cause a lot of people get 
the wrong idea,” freshman 
Jaszmin Gelbart said. 
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By depicting Israel as 
the aggressor, Gelbart said 
the protest didn’t promote 
the right image. Addition- 
ally, she said the die-in 
wasn't effective in achiev- 
ing its goal of promoting 
open discourse due to its 
disturbing and offensive 
nature. 

“The way that they 
portrayed [the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict], with 
everyone on the ground, 
made me really uncom- 
fortable,” Gelbart said. 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students for Justice in Palestine demonstrated on the Breezeway last Friday in between classes. 


Conversely, Elsheikh 
praised the demonstra- 
tion’s ability to incite reac- 
tions from witnesses. 

“The purpose of [the 
die-in] was to be provoca- 
tive... It does physically 
slow people down. You 
cannot just keep walking 
past and pay no attention 
to it,” Elsheikh said. 

However, when asked 
for opinions on the protest, 
many felt guarded and de- 
clined to share for fear of 
misinterpretation and re- 


sentment. To the SJP, this 
silence speaks volumes, 
for the group believes that 
solutions can only be initi- 
ated and implemented ef- 
fectively when all parties 
confer with one another 
openly. 

“We are just giving you 
a small idea of what is go- 
ing on [in Palestine], and 
we are in no way being of- 
fensive to anybody. Be as 
respectful as possible, but 
at the same time share our 
story,” Elsheik said. 


Seniors: Do you create dance, 
music, theater, digital 


or visual art? 


Apply for the Homewood 


Arts Certificate 


Requires: Significant participation 
in non-academic arts at JHU 
& an original final project 


‘ 


Application due November 1. 


‘Info & materials at: 
artsprograms.jhu.edu 


click on: “Arts Certificate Info” 


. 


Questions? 


Contact Homewood Arts Programs at: 


ebeatty@jhu.edu 
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is the 


season! 
The fall har- 
vest, U-Pick, 


all autumn ev- 

erything — sea- 
son! And we sure are jolly 
about apples. After all, we 
take our food seriously 
— there’s been no doubt 
about that — so what 
could be better than tast- 
ing and collecting our raw 
ingredients straight from 
the source?! 

Last weekend we 
schlepped over to Baugh- 
er’s Orchards and did just 
that. 

“40 minutes tops,” said 
the most local member of 


be our transportation. We 
city gals were secretly ex- 
cited about the opportuni- 
ty to pile onto bales of hay 
and feel “authentic” about 
our apple experience. 
After a bumpy and 
breezy ride, we unloaded 
out of the wagon and were 
ushered over to an Apple 
Expert Man, who eagerly 
awaited our arrival. He 
proceeded to explain the 
differences between the 
varieties of apples, of 
which there were three 
types available for picking 
that day: Red Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, and 
Mutsu. We were somewhat 


our crew. He was pain- disappointed, we both con- 
fully fess = ; 
wrong, Al B b & later, 

but per- th i 
haps ia eX af eld s a : m 
pain was tion, but 
=o: Georgina Rupp is, 
due to means 
our poor h h O 

naviga- I eP enomN Ms ¢ prakied 
tional from our 


skills (read: inability to 
use the Maps function on 
an iPhone, and, yes, we're 
embarrassed) than any- 
thing else. In any case, our 
day got off to a lovely, if 
lazy, start with a stop off at 
Greg’s Bagels in Belvedere 
Square for some apple- 
picking arm muscle fuel. 
We arrived at Baugher’s 
Orchard well, actu- 
ally, first we arrived at 
Baugher’s Fruit Market 
and Restaurant where, 
as we looked around and 
noticed the average age at 
about 70, we realized we 
didn’t mean to be... but 
we digress. We arrived at 
the Orchard and quickly 
popped in line and pur- 
chased a ticket for the 
mandatory hay bale ride 
aka the wagon that would 


enjoyment of the place 
or the flavors. Mutsu, he 
explained, is the best for 
cooking. That said, we ac- 
tually enjoy it raw for its 
intense juicy bitterness — 
that is, only one of us does 
since Alex is allergic to 
apples “in the raw form.” 
(A. usually asserts this 
fervently, and G. has been 
witness more than twice.) 
The Mutsu is a fan fa- 
vorite, and we'll attest to 
its cookability later, but 
we were also pleasantly 
surprised by the Red and 
Golden Delicious. Usu- 
ally we think of Delicious 
apples as a daily cafeteria 
offering, and often they 
are mealy or flavorless. 
Obnoxiously skeptical (re- 
ally, who do we think we 
are and what do we know 
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Exploring Baugher’s Orchards and how to make a perfect apple pie 


about apples?) we got a 
few red and gold for vari- 
ety and, tasting them be- 
tween rows of trees, real- 
ized that they are actually 
quite good, particularly 
the golden. Nevertheless, 
we've never been able to 
find a Mutsu in a grocery 
store, so it maintains its 
first place podium at least 
for now. 

With our bags chock- 
full of apples, we boarded 
the next wagon back to 
civilization. The apples are 
pay-by-weight, and, upon 
being declared proud own- 
ers of two overflowing bags 
of apples, we wandered on 
to see what else Baugher’s 
had in store for us. 

There was a band play- 
ing an eclectic mix of 
country songs and some 
Dispatch throwbacks — 
we thoroughly enjoyed 
these guys and became 
their number one groupies 
(groupies who somehow 
forgot the name of the 
band). We danced our way 
into a small covered mar- 
ket where a slightly broad- 
er variety of apples was for 
sale from wicker baskets 
(not exactly the real deal) 
as well as other treats like 
pulled pork sandwiches 
(simple, good, delish) and 
apple butter in jars. 

There were tasters laid 
out for the apple butter, 
and we totally fell for the 
marketing ploy. Next to 
a bowl of cinnamon gra- 
ham pretzels were two 
jars of apple butter — one 
with sugar and one with- 
out.-We must have stood 
there for 10 minutes tast- 
ing one and then the oth- 
er, back to back, until we 
decided on the sugar-free 
one as our favorite. The 
apples are sweet enough 
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Baugher’s Orchards has a plethora of apples to pick, giving you great ingredients for your perfect pie. 


on their own! We bought 
a jar each. (You could defi- 
nitely make this at home 
too, but what can we say, 
those tasters got us!) Note 
to readers: apple butter 
on open-faced sourdough 
toast with a few gener- 
ous slices of Gruyere = an 
excellent lunch. The eat- 
ing wasn't over yet. Apple 
fritters and cider dough- 
nuts and house-made ice 
cream awaited us, and we 
could barely wait. In or- 
der to maximize tasting 
opportunities, we split all 
three: a fritter, a doughnut 
and a scoop of fresh peach 
ice cream. Usually we are 
doughnut people, but the 
Baugher’s fritters were 
well done, with big hunks 
of apple baked into the 
soft dough. The peach ice 
cream was also quite good. 
Even though fresh local 
peach season was coming 
to an end — if not already 
over — the ice cream tast- 


becoming the animals behind the cage 


n the middle of 
the afternoon on a 
Monday, the library, 
as always, is jam- 
packed. Students 
chug paper cups of coffee. 
A girl fails to pull her nose 
from the binding of a pa- 
perback book. Some stu- 
dents slump over in their 
rolling armchairs, having 
abandoned for a moment 
the conscious will to sit 
up straight. Several boys 
basking in the glow of a 
Chemistry slideshow for- 
get how to blink, breathe. 
I tried to type, one 
headphone, then no head- 
phone in. Somebody’s 
phone rings, immediately 
silenced. One freshman 
gets ballsy and plays 15 
seconds of a Drake song 
over her iPhone speakers. 
She and her friend giggle 
and sway. Half the room 
turns its neck to glare. 
The collective murmur- 
ings of the 50 or so Hop- 
kins students stationed 
around me are easy to 
tune out after a half of an 
hour or so has passed. The 
soft-spoken strains of last 
night’s dramedies, the oc- 
casional flinch of laughter, 
all sounds appropriate to 
be shared before a win- 
dow wall three stories tall. 
If you squint, Monday af- 
ternoon in Brody looks 
like the name of a country 
club brunch. It’s definitely 
a different vibe than the 
one on D Level, where stu- 
dents self-bury in rows of 
cubicles and swear off the 
sunshine until the test is 
done. I rub the knot in my 
shoulders and lean closer 
to sue is da screen. 


tour guide — 
the mummy in the Gil- 


past the library barricade. 
Her voice rings in the ag- 
gregate ear; she speaks 
with the confidence of 
a camp counselor, or a 
swineherd. 

A few students look 
up; I whisper to my friend 
and neighbor, “Is this se- 
rious?” 

He nods. I roll my eyes. 

“Do you go to school 
here?” he asks me, sar- 


castically of course. We : 


laugh. We should be 
used to this. Tour guides 
tromp through the BLC, 
through the Gilman atri- 
um, through a series of 
student study spots on 
the hour every hour, and 
nearly every day. 

But I would love to 
know the name of the 
person who made the de- 
cision to allow strangers 
to enter the University li- 
brary at 2 p.m. on a Mon- 
day afternoon. I want to 
know who it was that de- 


termined students should 


be used as living props on 
a prep school safari. 

Tour group after tour 
group filters through the 
lobby. A few have already 
made a commitment and 
bought merchandise. 

As I loiter in the stretch 
of asphalt outside the 
northern entrance, I make 
sure to light a cigarette 
within smell-shot of the 
next tour guide entou- 


rage. This is my method 


of rebellion. I want them 
to see the bags beneath 
my eyes. I haven't show- 
ered’ since Friday; my 
blood is a syrup — water, 
sugar, caffeine. 

Every tour guide worth 
her salt is sure to bring up 


man basement and show- 
off the screen in Brody 


: athe seen REE OEA.. 
; Mik f 


hand. But she is expected 
to omit certain details. I 
am one of those details. 
I itch the scalp beneath a 
chunk of unkempt hair 
and bear my yellow teeth 
at a woman in a Lulule- 


mon sweatshirt. Then I 


cough, shiver, throw away 
the cigarette and grind it 
into the marble step. No- 


gain. Sure, everybody is 
allowed to know the real 
joke about Club Med col- 
lege. Everyone at least is 
vaguely aware that Hop- 
kins plays to the desires 
of a particular niche of 


upper-middle class par- _ 


ents, seeking to ascribe 
to the delusion’ that their 
children are being “pro- 


body tect= 
tense Amanda Hobson <<<. 
mos That's What She Said they 
m out of 


ese sack : across my 
shoulder. I want to sneer, 
but I can’t stop coughing. 

The “top 15” colleges 
brag about the bag of 
goodies available upon 
entrance and the mark 
of a guaranteed brand 
name upon exit. Signs of 
security can be seen al- 


most anywhere, from the — 
_siders and retreat into 
our own elite fantasies of 


guards at the crosswalks 
to the little cameras 


perched like spiders on | 


the walls. We can swipe 
condoms out of the bath- 


room on A-level. Every | 


other week, the president 
sends out another email 
to crack down on “binge 
drinking.” So-called re- 
sources counseling 
centers, religious groups 
and resident advisors — 
get pinned to freshmen 
bulletin boards like spec- 
imens dipped in formal- 
dehyde. 

But for all the promises 
of security, we have lost 
our sense of what is sa- 
cred. Now, when Hopkins 
wants to use our image for 
the purposes of display, 


we grin and simper like 
a woman showing cars — 


in an evening gown. The 


administration assumes — 


thet we accept a tacit bar- 


{- 


sight. The phony school- 
sponsored “sober-fun’” 
events, the unexplained, 
brand new “practice” 
football field and the 
corny made-for-Youtube 
videos are all parts of 


a system to attract new 
tuition checks and keep 
_ alumni funds flowing. 


The best of us slap on 


“instant success.” We pic- 


‘ture ourselves as future 


human rights lawyers en- 
gaged to beautiful actors 


-or future doctors with 


enough dough to provide 


- for two extended families. 


We sacrifice normalcy for 
what we assume to be 
a future reality. Like an 
emperor with no clothes. 
We drug ourselves stupid 
trying to forget the kind 
of fabric in our hands. ° 
These bougie delu- 
sions set the stage for one 


another. We try to rush 


through school, ready to 


rip off the Band-Aid. We 


| 


hate it. But is there a place 
to break away? 


Are “elite schools” re- 


ally the ones responsible 
for the leadership class? 


If so, I might be right to 


be afraid. 


ed like summer, and it was 
creamy and sweet in bal- 
anced, indulgent amounts. 
In addition to good 
eats, there was a wide 
selection of pumpkins 
and gourds as well as a 
face-in-hole of two happy 
Baugher’s apple pickers 
(we did it, of course). And 
with that, happy as could 
be, we deemed our Apple 
Picking Excursion a grand 
and gourmet success. 
Phase two of apple 
picking was just as fun 
and delicious as phase 
one. As soon as we got 
back to campus, we pulled 
out our cookbooks and 
got to planning. Anti- 
appleists, this is where 
you come in. Those of you 
who do not like apples (or 
can’t eat them due to your 
pollen allergy that is so 
severe it prohibits you to 
enjoy fresh fruit, ehemm, 
I’m not bitter, or am I...?) 
must have no fear. We be- 
lieve that apple pie can be 
even more satisfying than 
the apples on their own, 
especially when you use 


| Ina Garten’s famous deep- 


dish pie recipe. We didn't 
follow her instructions ex- 
actly, but instead used it as 
a foundation for our own 


pie creation, which, dare 


we Say, was even better 
than that of the one and 
only Barefoot Contessa. 
Starting with her 
“Perfect Pie Crust,” we 
gathered unsalted butter, 
all-purpose flour, kosher, 
salt, sugar, cold vegetable 
shortening and ice wa- 
ter into a food proces- 
sor. After a few pulses, 
we removed the dough 
and formed it into a ball, 
which we then stored in 
the fridge as we prepared 
the apple filling. For those 
of you reading this think 
ing “homemade shmome- 
made, what kind of time 
do Alex and Georgina 
think I have?” THINK 
AGAIN. This crust is well 
worth the extra five min- 
utes of preparation that a 


greasy Pillsbury prepared 


crust would save you. 
Next we moved onto 

the apple filling. The most 

tedious part of this recipe 


is peeling one pound of 


apples _—_ (approximately 


five» small apples and 
three medium ones). But 
hey! Make it into a game 
like we did to pass the 
time! Whoever peels the 


fastest gets to decide the 
ice cream to pair with the 
pie (Disclaimer: Alexan- 
dra Barbera and Georgina 
Rupp are not respon- 
sible for any fingers you 
lose in the Apple Peeling 
Game). Once the apples 
were peeled and cut into 
one-inch slices, we com- 
bined them with orange 
juice (instead of the Bare- 
foot Contessa’s lemon 


‘ and orange zest, as well 


as lemon juice), sugar, all- 
purpose flour, kosher salt 
and pumpkin pie spice. 
Once perfectly mixed, 
we took out our chilled 
dough, separated it into 
two balls, and rolled them 
out into half-inch wide cir- 
cles. We carefully placed 
the first sheet of dough 
over a normal sized pie 
dish (sorry, Ina, we didn’t 
have any deep-dish pie 
plates lying around) and 


filled it with our spiced 
apples. Next, apelin 


tioned our final dough 
piece over the apples and, 
after much deliberation, 
decided on a classic scal- 
loped edge to join the two 
crusts. We brushed on 
melted butter, made five 
slits in the top, sprinkled — 
on some extra sugar and ~ 
stuck it in the oven at 400. 

About an hour later, we © 
removed it and impatient- 
ly waited for it to cool toa 
perfect warm temperature — 
so that the Talenti Vanilla — 
Bean gelato we chose (to- ~ 
gether, in the end, but was 
it ever a question?) would 


‘just begin to melt over the 


flawlessly flaky crust. The 
pie was divine, if we do 
say so ourselves. The crust — 
(thank you, Ina) is the best — 
in the business, there’s — 
no arguing that. We can’t © 
even find the words to — 
perfectly describe it— not — 
flaky, not crunchy, maybe 
velvety, maybe smooth — 
you'll have to make it for 
yourselves! The apple fill- _ 
ing had an unbeatable fall 
spice that made us want 
to roll around in a pile 
of leaves. Ina’s recipe has 
been critiqued on the Food 
Network's website for it’s 
intense citrus flavor, so if 
you're not big on mouth- 
puckering tang, definitely . 
go with ours. We finished 
our entire apple pie in less 
than 24 hours... not sure if 
we have to say any more 
to convince you: start bak- 
ing it now. 
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Marketing fashion and How to stay calm, cool and covered this fall 
marketing ourselves 


here is some- 

thing about 

fashion that can 

make people 

very nervous,” 
Anna Wintour says in the 
documentary The Septem- 
ber Issue. 

The fashion industry 
is known as the coolest 
industry, the mythologi- 
cal, mean, secretive and 
obsessive-compulsive in- 
dustry, but what is there 
beneath all of its layers of 
marketing? Does it truly 
come down to “this is 
now in, that is now out”? 
Is it, in its essence, disap- 
pointingly minuscule and 
insignificant compared to 
the blown up farce? Let’s 
play fashion without the 
curtains and see if it’s still 
worth the ticket. 

A recurring scene in 
movies and _ television 
shows: Person A lifts the 
sheet off of some corpse 
in a. morgue. Person B 
looks at it with this look 
of shock and terror, and 
then Person A covers it 
back-up. This 
is the point 
of maximum 
potential in 
mystery writ- 
ing. The later 
reveal is al- 
ways beneath 
the audience’s 
expectations. Three hearts 
and fours kidneys? Extra- 
terrestrial? Oh, well, what- 
ever, nevermind. The fash- 
ion industry knows this 
trick better than any other 
industry. 

The key word in fash- 
ion marketing is distance. 
When you think about the 


wmmh\COGlest person you know, 


* oe 
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it is never your best friend. 
He/she may be an awe- 
some person, but once you 
get close enough, we are 
all so human. The “cool- 
est” person in the book 
is never the protagonist 
because we are inside 
his/her head and no one 
thinks “cool” thoughts all 
the time. It’s always the 
sarcastic sidekick, the fa- 
vorite character of the au- 
dience. “Coolness” means 
distance, and fashion tries 
to be oh-so-cool. 

The spokespeople of 


- the fashion world are 


models, and they don’t 
speak. They don’t make 
eye contact or smile. They 
look “out of this world,” 
surrounded by weird aes- 
thetics like empty, humid 
hotels or huge golden in- 
sects. The way they look 
is not about sexual attrac- 
tion, so don’t blame pa- 
triarchy for the thin stan- 
dards. It is the exclusivity 
of the look, the distance 
from the audience. 

Many models are “ugly” 
yet “interestingly” so. They 
look like it would be fasci- 
nating to hear their story, as 
they are so different from 
us, but then again, models 
don’t speak. They also look 
appropriately miserable, as 
it is commonly acknowl- 
edged by the likes of Wil- 
liamsburg inhabitants and 
poets that depression has 
infinitely more depth than 
joy. Evidently, the corpse 
is there and the reaction is 


- there, but we never get to 


see what's up with it. 

The fashion industry 
thrives off of exclusivity, 
weird rumors and half- 

secrets. It knows that 
the opium of the masses 
is just forbidden stories 


- about lives they aren’t liv- 


ing. Whenever you buy 
a fashion magazine, it is 


a request for a fantasy to 


‘make real life bearable. 


The audience is more than 
_ the deception. Most of us 


to participate in 


a 


can't look life or ourselves 
straight in the eye, so we 
revert the gaze to make- 
believe. 

When you're paying for 
a dress a la Audrey Hep- 
burn in that movie Lunch 
at Marguerite’s or whatever, 
you aren't just paying for 


the dress. It comes with a | 


baggage of character, plot 


and transformation. So, the | 


satisfaction is not simply 
wearing the dress — it is a 
game of pretend, all Miss 
Golightly and “people 
don’t belong to people.” 
Brands are stories, too. 
Oh, Alexander McQueen 
committed suicide, such 
great advertising. Did you 
know Monroe only wore 
Chanel to bed? People 
form alliances with brands 
and personal relationships 
with items of clothing. It’s 
a mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship: My Anthro dress 
and | are like Zooey De- 
schanel in New Girl or my 
worn out leather jacket and 
I reference The Runaways. 
Different forms of me- 


dia thrive off | 


KatieB = 
What Katie 
Did 


each other 
infect 
more and 


more people. 
Movies _ start 
trends, trends 
start mov- 
ies, | movies 
start music, music starts 
memes, memes _ start 
trends, etc., etc. 

We are indeed the so- 
ciety of the spectacle, de- 
fined by Guy Debord. We 
don’t live our lives for our- 
selves, as autonomy can 
be scary. We turn to im- 
ages and sources to form 
opinions. We Google if it is 
“okay” to wear asymmet- 
rical dresses this season or 
to kiss on the 17th date. 

Maybe we should forget 
the question “Is it weird 
to... ?” or “Do people even 
wear that?” and own up to 
our lives, experiences and 
choices. It’s fine. We're all 
lost. It’s fine. 

So, what is up with 
fashion? The answer is: 
quite frankly, nothing 
much. There is no corpse 
— the rumors of the per- 
son’s death were greatly 
exaggerated. Is it polka 
dots or patterns of huge 
pineapples today, ‘cause I 
forget? Can I wear a skel- 
eton onesie to class now, if 
it’s ironic? Imagine the col- 
orful frenzy if we burned 
all the guides: Victorian 
costumes, futuristic hats 
and mathematical formu- 
las on tights. People would 
find inspiration on their 
own and pay tribute to 
whomever/whatever they 
liked instead of turning 
over and over to the girl 
with the wonderful ginger 
cat just to be safe. 

Fashion magazines 
help to cultivate taste, but 
they shouldn’t pretend to 
be the arbiters of elegance. 
Fashion loves big words 
(and big hair): Revolution, 


the Look, the This, the. 


That, bold and chic. 
It should try and come 
up with bigger ideas and 


stronger characters, in- 


stead of just referencing 
cultures and turning art 


capitalistic while taking - 
itself too seriously, too. If 


it were actually fascinat- 
ing, it wouldn’t need the 
distance to seem-so.” 

' Tulip fields, strange 
dreams, how the clothes 
make you feel, the ge- 
ometry of the dress, the 
texture, the mood, the 
memories you live with, 
the bag, color, patterns, 
flirting, changing, explor- 
ing. All infinitely more 
inspiring than any of the 


current trends. 


Ny 
» 


nd here it 

comes. The 

overwhelm- 

ing feeling 

when you 

walk outside and want to 

cry. Here comes the mo- 

ment when you would 

rather sleep on a fraterni- 

ty floor than take the be- 

loved walk home. It is fi- 

nally fall, and no amount 

of “basic” fall loving can 

change the fact that it’s: 
cold outside. 

Coats have always been 

the bane of my existence. 


the immediate go-to for 
many people across cam- 
pus. The JCrew nature of 
college prepsters draws 
them to a slimming and 
simple pea coat. Another 
solid opportunity to show 
off your classic taste is 
through the Barbour coat. 
Although slightly more 
expensive, a Barbour will 
both last for years and 
match any outfit. Sticking 
to the classic style requires 
timeless cuts, basic pieces 
and pops of color. Being 
classic is a safe route for all 


| Although occasions. 
cute, they are K 4 M The edgy 

| clunky, ever- at arine coat is es- 
present and sentially  self- 


constantly get- 

ting lost. This 
year, in an ef- 
| fort to avoid 
| hypothermia 
and pneumo- 
nia, I’ve decid- 
ed to become 
| educated. The only way 
| to avoid drunkenly losing 
your coat is to pick one 
you truly love and would 
travel thousands of miles 
(e.g. University Street) to 
retrieve. 

The essence of coats is 
in their timeless nature. 
Never try to be overam- 
bitious with a coat trend 
because they are both 
expensive and a daily 
need. Through a constant 
stream of online shop- 
ping, I’ve deduced that 
there are four main types 
of coats: classic, edgy, 
girly and chic. 

The classic approach is 


Rubery 
Lipstick & a 
Camera 


explanatory. If 
you are tough, 
hip or want 
the world to 


believe SO, 
the leather 
coat cinches 


any outfit to- 
gether. Finding the right 
fit of a leather coat can be 
tough. Shorter girls should 
opt for a cropped cut that 
makes their torso appear 
longer. The “moto” style of 
a leather jacket crosses in 
the front and adds to waist 
definition. Leather coats 
should never be bought 
cheap, as cheap leather 
shows. 

Another upcoming 
edgy trend is the sweat- 
shirt/jean jacket combina- 
tion. Ravaging stores like 
Urban Outfitters and Free 
People, this jacket combi- 
nation encapsulates the 
essence of cool. This piece 


COURTESY OF MAO CARRERA VIA FLICKR 
A classic and fitted leather jacket can add boldness to any outfit. 


will remain in style for 
several seasons to come. 

Girly coats are of- 
ten classic coats with a 
unique twist. Pleats in 
fabric, cinched waists, pe- 
ter pan collars and empire 
darts are used aggressive- 
ly in this trend. As winter 
approaches, the use of 
pastels in this trend eas- 
ily brightens up any cold 
day. Light pink, mint blue 
or a soft lilac is the perfect 
way to integrate spring 
into winter. Instead of al- 
lowing black to override 
your wardrobe and spirit, 
let some pops of color into 
your repertoire. 

Chic coats are obviously 
the most tempting — but 
challenging — choice. The 
art of pulling off a chic coat 
is showing one’s joie de 
vivre. Chic coats are only 
chic if the person wear- 
ing the item knows of its 
uniqueness. This season, 
oversized men’s coats are 
the jackets of choice. These 


coats look good on women 
of all sizes, and they can 
accompany the many dif- 
ferent styles that appeared 
during fashion week. In 
particular, the revival of 
both ‘60s and ‘70s fashion 
works perfectly with the 
contrasting effect of men’s 
wear. I also always believe 
in the effective power of 
a capelet or a pop of fur. 
Fur, or fake fur, shows 
both classic and chic taste. 
Never get caught up in 
the rules of being “over- 
dressed.” In my opinion, 
all times are appropriate 
for “full-on fashion.” 

Being cold is hard, but 
looking great while doing 
so makes it better. Keep 
your eyes on the ever- 
approaching Christmas 
sales, and start stocking 
up. Snow may be com- 
ing, but fashion week has 
passed. Investigate the 
trends, stay smart and 
keep on trucking through 
midterms fashionably. . 


Before you ask, check your privilege 


his summer 
when I was 
working at my 
‘camp, I had a 
ton of conver- 
sations about feminism 
and being a woman. I 
talked to other counselors 
about how to empower 
my female 
campers, 
and I talked 
to campers 
about what 
| it looks 
like to have 
safe, women-only spaces. 
I watched as one of the 
girls I worked with en- 
gaged in an emotionally 
abusive relationship ‘be- 
cause of pressures she 
felt from other campers. I 
learned a lot about femi- 
nism, I grew into myself 
“as a woman and I walked 
away from the summer 
with a lot of questions. 

But, alongside all those 
tons of great conversations, 
Thad a lot of really difficult 
conversations with men on 
staff. A number of them 
felt inconvenienced by the 
demands I was placing on 
them to create non-oppres- 
sive spaces, and that was 
certainly discouraging. 
But what I found most up- 
setting is that so many of 
them didn’t realize the ev- 
eryday tolls gender oppres- 
sion has on women. 

I guess I shouldn't be 
surprised. I think about 
all these things because I 
live them. I notice all the 
little disadvantages that 
come with being a wom- 
an because I am one. The 
problem, though, is that 
change is never going to 
happen until men realize, 
their privileges and get 
on board to help women 


what does it even mean 
to be privileged? Well, 
dear reader, I’m glad you 
asked. If you're wonder- 
ing just how gender-privi- 
leged you are, I’ve created 
a little quiz to help you 
find your answer. Read 


| the following questions 


‘ 


Julia DeVarti <<< 
The F Word 


fight the good fight. But _ 


and pay attention to how 
often you say yes: 

Do you fear for your 
physical safety when you 
walk alone at night? 

Have you ever been 
called a slut for your sex- 
ual actions? 

Have you ever been 

called a 
for 


actions? 

Do you 
apologize 
before you 
ask questions? 

Are people of your 
gender represented in the 
media as having only one 
body type? 

Do you think about 
how parenthood will af- 
fect your career path? 

Are you ever embar- 
rassed to tell people what 
size clothing you wear? 


10:16 PM 


@ Luke 


Do you __ regularly 
spend more than 20 min- 
utes on your appearance 
in the morning? 

Have you ever won- 
dered if you've only been 
admitted into a program 
because of your gender? 

Do you carry pepper 
spray or a rape whistle 
with you? 

Have you ever been told 
that the way you're dressed 
is a distraction and there- 
fore unprofessional? 

Are your emotions ever 
invalidated because it’s 
“that time of the month’? 

Do you experience sex- 
ual harassment (catcalls, 
body comments, whis- 
tling, etc.) when you walk 
down the street? 

Have you ever felt pres- 


sured to kiss someone of: 


the same gender for some- 
one else’s entertainment? 


C7) =_ 


Oct 12, 2014, 9:08 PM 


One time when | was 
Wfalelare|-1a-Mele\ym-t-l(e mela) 
don't fart so | sat on him and 
farted and got sent home 


Oct 18, 2014, 9:30 PM 
Srerteeneannarare 


Do you feel pressured 
to shave your body hair in 
order to look presentable? 

If you're ina STEM field, 
are most of your teachers a 
different gender from you? 

If you answered no to 
most of these questions, 
know this: I answered 
yes to almost all of these. 
Maybe some of the ques- 
tions surprised you, or 
they asked about a form 
of gender oppression that 
you hadn’‘t noticed before. 
These are all real things. 

The list could have 
gone on and on for days. 
And it’s important for peo- 
ple to start recognizing the 
ways in which women are 
underprivileged so that 
everyone can be a feminist 
ally. Check your privilege, 
and then use it for good. 
Make a change in the 
world. Please. 
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Editorial 


We all need to come together 


The Editorial Board would 
like to extend its heartfelt condo- 
lences and support to the fam- 
ily and friends of Yangkai Li. It 
is always incredibly sad to see 
a young persons life end before 
their time, and this circumstance 
is no different. 

Here at Hopkins, we are all 
part of a community. We learn 
together; we live together; we 
grow together. To lose a member 
of our community is heartbreak- 
ing. We are undoubtedly weak- 
ened by the loss of a fellow Blue 
Jay. And yet it is in these trying 
times that we are able to come 
together to strengthen our re- 
solve, helping each other heal in 
the face of such a void left in our 
Hopkins family. 

We urge all members of the 
Hopkins community to reach 
out and support each other, es- 
pecially those of us who are 
suffering from this loss or from 
any other stresses in life. It is 
important to embrace the re- 
sources that our campus has 
to offer. Hopkins students can 
always reach the Counseling 
Center during business hours at 
410-516-8278 and through Cam- 


pus Safety and Security at 410- 
516-7777 after hours. Residential 
advisors can offer support and 
advice as someone to talk to, and 
A Place To Talk offers the listen- 
ing ear of a peer. Nationally, the 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline (1- 
800-273-8255) is always available 
to address the needs of a person 
who feels as if they are in immi- 
nent danger. 

Seeking out help is never 
something to be ashamed of or 
embarrassed about. We all ex- 
perience trying times, and we 
can all feel overwhelmed and 
stressed by the pressures we 
face every day. We all need a lit- 
tle help sometimes; you are not 
alone. 

Furthermore, it is incumbent 
upon all of us to take care of 
each other and to look out for 
one another. Checking in with 
friends to see how they’re doing 
and helping them seek support 
as they need it is a responsibility 
that we all share. 

The Editorial Board hopes that 
from this tragic situation we can 
all come together in support of 
one another and strengthen our 
community. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editors, 

We are writing out of 
concern over your publi- 
cation of an article about 
a student death in the Oct. 
16 edition of The News- 
Letter. The article was in- 
sensitive to anyone who 
has dealt with suicide in 
their life. 

Placing the suspicion 
of suicide in the headline 
of the article on the front 
page of the paper was 
sensationalistic and po- 
tentially disrespectful, if 
investigation revealed an- 
other cause of death. 

Publishing the per- 
sonal blog entries of the 
student was unnecessary 
and disrespectful of his 
privacy. A student’s small 
personal blog is subjec- 


tively a private space 
which should not be ex- 
posed to public scrutiny. 

Investigating and pub- 
lishing details of the stu- 
dent’s life that would sup- 
port the conclusion that the 
death was a suicide, while 
simultaneously ignoring 
any details of the student's 
life that would humanize 
him (as in an obituary), is 
an active dehumanization 
of the student. 

It is especially troubling 
to see The News-Letter pub- 
lishing such a sensation- 
alized article, given that 
The News-Letter receives 
ad revenue from its online 
views. The article current- 
ly has over 12,000 views. 

Publishing a full-length 
investigative article is not 


da 


an appropriate response to 
a student’s death. An ap- 
propriate response would 
be a brief, non-investiga- 
tive article as in “Insomnia 
Cookies employee dies at 
store,” published on Oct. 
17, or a longer obituary- 
style piece that aims to 
memorialize, not sensa- 
tionalize, the student. 

We urge you to revise 
your standards for report- 
ing on topics sensitive to 
the community and open 
those standards up for 
community vetting. 


Earnestly, 
JHU Active Minds 


An unabridged version 
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All 


By ALEX YAHANDA 


Today you can’t watch the 
news on television or visit anews 
outlet’s website without reading 
something fresh on the Ebola 
virus and the danger it poses 
to the American population. In- 
deed, if someone only recently 
decided to tune in to the news, 
he would be under the impres- 
sion that Ebola was an epidemic 
running rampant across the 
nation. Googling Ebola yields 
words like “fear,” “crisis,” “anxi- 
ety,” “panic” and “outbreak” 
abundantly in the headlines. I 
understand that views make ad 
revenue, but it’s time to cease the 
fear mongering. 

Ebola, to be fair, has proved 
to be a major public health cri- 
sis — just not for Americans. 
Western Africa continues to be 
plagued by the disease, which 
presents a major problem be- 
cause there are issues treating 
the disease, even with inter- 
national aid. In fact, allowing 
a flow of aid workers from the 
U.S. to Western Africa is one of 
the reasons given by U.S. Presi- 
dent Barack Obama for not seal- 
ing off all travel to and from that 
region. In order to feel secure in 
America about Ebola, outbreaks 
in Africa must be quelled. Al- 
lowing workers to spend their 
time treating outbreaks over- 
seas is necessary in order to 
stop the disease at its source. 

What is in store for us at 
home? Thus far, three people 
have contracted the disease on 
U8* soil, with one ensuing fa- 

“tality. Dozens of others have 
been quarantined so that they 
may be monitored. The Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven- 


Wu 


“’™ tion (CDC), due to criticisms 


of its original Ebola protocols, 
has issued new guidelines 
that place greater emphasis on 
protecting hospital personnel. 
Obama has even assigned an 
Ebola czar, some airports are 
screening passengers flying in 
from certain destinations and 
the military is putting together 
an Ebola task force for quick re- 
sponses to future cases. 

This may all sound grave, but 
keep in mind that most of these 
actions are precautionary mea- 
sures. Despite what the news 
would have you believe, the do- 
mestic Ebola threat has not yet 
matched the level of an emergen- 
cy. The fact that we are preparing 
for a sudden outbreak of Ebola 
does not mean that contagion is 
imminent. Ebola is an unusual 
disease to treat — our response 
to this virus has not been tested 
on this scale in the past. It is un- 
derstandable that CDC _proce- 
dures may have had to be revised 
or that Texas hospitals may not 


have infallibly treated Ebola pa- - 


tients. We have been placed in 
a novel situation. Rest assured, 
though, that our situation will 
not approach the severity of the 
epidemic in Africa; we have the 
facilities, means of communica- 


- tion and manpower to fight this 


disease endogenously. And, to 
cover a crucial but under-ad- 
dressed point, we all recognize 
that the Ebola virus definitely ex- 
ists. There are sections of Africa, 
on the other hand, that do not un- 
derstand the nature of disease or 
how it is spawned and are wary 
of anybody who attempts to 
solve the problem using modern 
medical resources. 

The media is hyper-focused 
on Ebola because it makes for 
more engaging reporting than 
the multitude of health con- 
cerns that have been around 


here for decades. Obesity, heart 


disease, mental health, yearly 
strains of flu or parents who 
idiotically refuse to get their 
children vaccinated — to name 
but a few other possible issues 
—are not as exciting to discuss 
and speculate about as a disease 
from Africa that kills quickly 
yet presents itself as a multi- 


tude of commonplace symp- | 


\a. 54 


OPINIONS 


Ebola will not become 


toms. And this will be true for 
the foreseeable future. We must 
be careful while processing 
this constant Ebola news cover- 
age. The irony of news outlets’ 
attempts to inform the public 
about Ebola is that incessant re- 
porting could place people in a 
somewhat comparable position 
to many of those in Africa. That 
is, we may begin to misunder- 
stand the disease. In our case, 
for example, we could come to 
think that the disease is utterly 
unstoppable or that it’s trans- 
mitted far more easily than in 
actuality. Too much coverage 
may certainly help perpetuate 
public nervousness. 

Moreover, potentially fuel- 


High levels of stress can 
an epidemic in the U.S. lead to binge drinking 


By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


Earlier in the semester, Uni- 
versity President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels released a University-wide 


| statement addressing the issue 


| versities, 


of binge drinking on campus, 
specifically in regards to full- 
time undergraduate students. 
Johns Hopkins University, along 
with eight other Maryland uni- 
participated in the 
Maryland College Alcohol Sur- 
vey, which found that out of the 
4,200 students who completed 
the survey, nearly half had taken 
part in binge drinking. Daniels’s 
message echoes the University's 


| mission to address this perva- 


ing the misunderstanding of | 


Ebola and its likely impact is 
the endless political bickering 
that has arisen surrounding re- 
sponses to the virus. (Should 
we have expected anything less 
with midterm elections coming 


wellspring of new talking points 
and stances to take regarding 
what they feel is the best way 
to respond to the disease. They 
are taking this opportunity to 
polarize public health develop- 
ments along party lines. More 
despicably, there is now at least 
one political ad that attacks Re- 
publicans for budget cuts that 


allegedly affected the CDC's | 


research on the virus, as if the 


GOP foresaw the arrival of Eb- | 
Guilford and Calvert Streets, 


ola and decided to gamble with 
people’s lives. 

Regardless of where you 
stand politically, this is a sor- 
did tactic. Fear is a powerful 
motivator, however, and those 
in Washington, D.C. will play 
up the Ebola situation’s sever- 
ity in order to win over voters. 
One must always keep their wits 
about them while navigating the 
political maelstrom. 

Overall, Ebola is a threat to 
health in this nation. That be- 
ing said, do not panic because 
of what the media or politicians 
are saying. Look instead to 
medical experts and more ob- 
jective disease information. The 


best road toward containing | 


Ebola starts when we actually 
understand it. Don’t let public 
hysteria become another dis- 
ease symptom. 


Alex Yahanda is _ pursu- 
ing his Master’s in  Biotech- 
nology. He is from Atlanta. 


sive behavior and improve the 
health and safety of the Home- 
wood community. 

What is the University going 
to do in light of this hard data? 
President Daniels, along with 
Provost Robert Lieberman and 


| Vice Provost for Student Affairs 
soon?) Politicians have found a 


Kevin Shollenberger, made a 
plan to “develop new approach- 
es to ensuring that responsible 
practices are in place” regard- 
ing this “accepted part of [col- 
lege] culture.” 

‘As we find ourselves more 
than a month and a half into 
the semester, one should ask, 
“Has this initiative made any 
difference on campus?” During 
the first few weeks of classes, 
there were definitely more Hop- 
kins patrols off-campus, near 


cracking down on parties in 
the neighborhood. While their 
presence was certainly felt more 
on the weekends, it didn’t affect 
the instances of binge drink 
ing or underage drinking. The 
University accepts that drink 
ing is a part of college culture, 
and while their efforts to reduce 
binge drinking and promote 
healthy lifestyles are admirable, 
they have yet to prove effective. 

While it is harder to prevent 
a situation that involves the de- 
cision of another party, the Uni- 
versity has done its part to han- 
dle drinking infractions. Before 
Fall Break, there was a student 
brought to Union Memorial Hos- 
pital by her friends because she 
had blacked out from drinking 
too much at a party. Days later 
this student received an email 
from the University requesting 
that she make an appointment 
to meet with a council in light of 
her visit to the hospital. To her 


surprise, the meeting was not a 
reprimanding lecture, but rather 
a dialogue between herself and 


time she drank. 

The school genuinely wanted 
to help the student and ensure 
that she practices safe drinking 


habits. While this is a great step | 
| community, and we are griev- 


toward creating a safer campus, 


it is a bit disheartening that it | 


took a statewide survey to open 
the discussion between the Uni- 
versity’s administration and its 
students. The school addresses 
the binge drinking on campus 


but still has yet to acknowledge | 


its root cause. 

“Study hard, party hard” is a 
saying that many use to describe 
the culture on campus. Students 
are stressed and anxious about 
the expectations of their pro- 


fessors and their peers, leading | 


them to drink in excess to es- 
cape from their stressful roles 
as the responsible, involved and 
smart students they are. This is a 
generalization and does not ap- 
ply to all, but it is not a correla- 
tion that should be overlooked. 
Hopkins is a top-tier college and 
certainly holds high standards 
for its students. But at times, 
these standards can feel too 
high. We are given a very short 
Fall Break — if you can even call 
it that — of one Friday in the 
midst of midterm month. This 
is not enough time for most out- 
of-state students to visit home, 


and it is barely enough time for | 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Mental health 


‘Services are 
here for the 
community 


the council. They sent her on her | 
way without punishment, asking | 
only that she be a bit smarter next | 
| By TERRY MARTINEZ 


Anytime we lose a member 
of our community, we grieve. 
Yangkai Li was amember of our 


ing. Family, friends and faculty 
members who knew him are 
left wondering whether there 


| was anything they could have 


done or said that might have 
made even the slightest differ- 
ence. They ask themselves if 
they missed any signs. 

Those of us who did not 
know him are left wondering if 


| we should be grieving as well. 


We question whether we would 
know what to look for or what 
to do if a friend of our own was 


| at risk. These are all unsettling 


anyone to catch their breath or | 


catch up on work. Sometimes it 


feels as if a professor's syllabus | 


is more important than the men- 
tal health their students. 
Perhaps the school should 
not have partaken in a survey 
pertaining to alcohol abuse but 
rather in one regarding the men- 
tal health of students. Anxiety 
and depression are only ampli- 
fied from the stressful environ- 
ment of a rigorous university. 
If Hopkins truly is dedicated to 
bettering the lives of its students 
and improving the health of the 
Homewood campus, hopefully 


they will implement the same | 


initiative toward alleviating the 
sense of overwhelming stress on 
campus. 


Carissa Zukowski is a sophomore 
Applied Math and History of Art 
double major from Baltimore. 


Lawsuit highlights institutional racism 


By STEPH SAXTON 


In 1783, Belinda Royall sued 
for reparations after surviv- 
ing the Middle Passage and 50 
years of slavery. She was given 
15 pounds as compensation. 
This was far from a complete 
loss, since it was the first time 
a court had agreed that racist 
mistreatment of black individu- 
als in America deserved repa- 
rations. Now a new litigation, 
over 200 years later, has come 
to light. 

The Brown vs. Board of Edu- 
cation case — declaring “sepa- 
rate but equal” arrangements 
unconstitutional — was in 1954. 
This year, which marks the 60- 
year anniversary of this momen- 
tous trial, another case is rising 


with enough force to make our 


country reexamine the scar it so 
reluctantly revisits: the disparity 
in treatment between white and 
black Americans. 

A lesbian couple recently 
filed a case against the Midwest 
Sperm Bank in Ohio that ac- 
cidentally gave the couple the 
wrong sperm. The process of 
choosing a donor is expensive, 
time-consuming and very heav- 
ily considered. The mix-up alone 
is enough for a lawsuit. However, 
the Crambletts are going a step 
further by fighting for compensa- 

\ ' 
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tion for being given sperm from 
an African American donor, re- 
sulting in a child of a race they 
weren't prepared to raise. 

Mother Jennifer Cram- 
blett says that they will have 
to travel away from their all- 
white neighborhood to get 
their child’s hair done, and 
they’re scared about the psy- 
chological toll an all-white up- 
bringing could take on their 
lone black daughter. She says 
that she was raised around 
an intolerant, racist fam- 
ily and worries about its reac- 
tion to her daughter of color. 
For these reasons she wants 
$50,000 from the sperm bank 
as reparations for the incon- 
venience and to help relocate 
her family to a more diverse 
neighborhood. 

If the court rules that Cram- 
blett is due her requested com- 
pensation, they are agreeing 
that her daughter of color will 
receive different and _ lesser 
treatment and that the intro- 
duction of a black member to 
an otherwise white family is an 
inconvenience worthy of com- 
pensation. 

While Cramblett received 
backlash accusing her of being 
racist, she is merely communi- 
cating what most of the country 
refuses to admit — that raising 


‘i 


black children is different than 
raising white ones, and black 
children face a future of lesser 
treatment. This case doesn’t 
argue that Cramblett sees the 
world as “colorless” and just 


wants the sperm bank to pay for 


their mistake. Instead, the case 
argues that yes, people have 
different skin tones and should 
be treated accordingly. ; 
Furthermore, Cramblett is 
not suing for the blunder of 
the sperm bank. She is suing 
for compensation for being 
given this “other” treatment 
without asking for it. If she re- 
ceives reparations, what will 
this mean for people of color 
across the country? How will 


' this affect the precedent for fu- 


ture race-driven court cases? 
How will this affect the notion 
that integration is progress if a 
lone black child surrounded by 
white kids, even in a privileged 


~ neighborhood, is deemed nega- 


tively affected by their living 
situation by the state? 

This case will drive the 
court and (hopefully) the rest 
of America to reevaluate how 
our institutions work for some 
and not others and what a good 


-living environment is for dif- 


ferent races. 


Steph Saxton js a freshman 
Writing Seminars and Political 
Science double major. 
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feelings. There may be a wide 


| range of emotions and lingering 


questions, all of which are very 


| natural. They are part of a griev- 


ing process. We should reach out 
to one another to talk about the 
issue and offer support to one 
another, but please, let us not 
speculate or engage in misin- 
formed gossip. Doing so hurts 


The most important 
thing to remember, 
whether you are 
concerned about 
yourself or about 
someone else, is this: 
You are not alone. 


his family and friends and de- 
tracts from Yangkai’s memory. 

While we will never know 
the answer to our questions, 
what we do know is that there 
are many factors that contribute 
to suicide, and we can all edu- 
cate ourselves about the signs 
of distress and be ready to sup- 
port each other. The Counseling 
Center has helpful information 
on how you might recognize 
students who may be distressed 
web.jhu.edu/counselingcenter/ 
worried/index.html. 

Once you are educated, 
be ready to take action. You 
can reach out to various pro- 
fessional staff members in 
Student Life, including the 
Counseling Center and Resi- 


dential Life, or to our partners — 


in Campus Safety to talk about 
or report concerns. We will al- 
ways follow up with any stu- 
dent concern. 

Peer-to-peer support is 
available through residental 
advisors and A Place To Talk 
(APPT), and involvement in 
Active Minds provides you 
with a space to better under- 
stand mental health issues. 

It is important now to re- 
flect on how to help ourselves 
and others in times of distress. 
The most important thing to 
remember, whether you are 
concerned about yourself or 
about someone else, is this: 
You are not alone. Get help. It’s 
not in any way a sign of weak- 
ness to do so. It’s simply the 
right thing to do, and it makes 
a difference. 

Please continue to reach out to 
one another. Support each other. 

An opportunity to gather 
and remember Yangkai Li will 
be held on Friday, Oct. 24, at 4 
p-m. in the Interfaith Center. A 
reception with Yangkai’s family 
will follow. 


Terry Martinez is the Associate 
Vice Provost and Dean of Student 
Life at Hopkins. Martinez was in- 
vited by The News-Letter to write 
on this topic. 
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Of the crashes that killed pedestrians 

in 2008, 73 percent of them happened 
after dark. When you are out and about 
at night, use crosswalks at brightly lit 
intersections. | 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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Why | love the Charles Theatre 


By CAMILLE KO 
Your Weekend Columnist 


One of the things that 
students often sacrifice 
when coming to college is 
seeing films in the movie 
theaters. Either the the- 
aters are too expensive, 
or the distance to travel to 
one is too far (especially if 
you don’t have a car). For- 
tunately, we at Hopkins 
don’t have these problems 
because we have an inex- 
pensive theater only about 
fifteen minutes away from 
the Homewood campus: 
the Charles Theatre. 

The Charles Theatre, 
also simply referred to as 
The Charles, is the oldest 
movie theatre in Balti- 
more. If you get off at the 
Penn Station stop on the 
JHMI, you only have to 
walk about five minutes 
up N. Charles Street from 
Penn Station and you'll be 
there. And the best part? 
Tickets are only $7.50 each. 

The Charles is a rela- 
tively small theater that 
plays mostly international 
and indie films. This type 
of film selection is reflect- 
ed in the building itself, 
whose architecture is de- 
signed in the Beaux-Arts 
French style. Originally, 


The Charles Theatre is surrounded by a variety of diners, restaurants and cafes for any foodie. 


when the building was 
built in 1892 by Jackson C. 
Gott, it was meant to be a 
streetcar barn. In 1959, the 
theater was renamed the 
Charles for (big surprise) 
its location on Charles 
Street. By 1979, it became 
a calendar revival house. 
John Waters — the jack- 
of-all-trades American 
director and screenwriter 
of transgressive cult films, 
actor, stand-up comedian, 
journalist, artist and art 
collector — showed many 
of ‘his early films at the 
Charles. 

In 1999, the Charles un- 
derwent a major expansion 
and is now a five-screen 
theater. Fortunately, the 
original main theater was 
largely left intact, remain- 
ing the largest theater in 
the building. The main 
theater hosts revival series 
of old black-and-white clas- 
sics, films from the theater’s 
“Indie Spotlight Series,” 
and other special screen- 
ings several times a week. 
There is also the occasional 
live concert performance 
in the main theater. Addi- 
tionally, the entire theater 
complex serves as the host 
of the annual Maryland 
Film Festival, which runs 
every year for four days 


during the first week of 
May. This year, the Mary- 
land Film Festival will be 
from Wednesday, May 7 to 
Sunday, May 11. 

Walking into the the- 
ater, you'll see that the 
walls are black and hung 
with various paintings. 
Despite the slightly over- 
whelming feeling of “hip- 
sterness,” the lobby is 
cozy. Snacks, popcorn and 
drinks are, as you would 
expect, pretty pricey, but 
not as much as in the big- 
ger, more well-known 
theaters like AMC. I also 
found that, to my surprise, 
the chairs in the individual 
screening rooms were just 
as cushy as the ones you'd 
find in a bigger theater. 

Though perhaps you 
won't find some of the 
bigger, more popular 
blockbuster movies at the 
Charles, you'll still get to 
enjoy various critically ac- 
claimed and quirky films 
for at a much cheaper price 
and shorter traveling dis- 
tance than if you went else- 
where. Rather than watch- 
ing movies through Netflix 
ona tiny computer screen, 
at the Charles, you can 


sit back in luxury as the 
movie unfolds on the sil- 
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Belvedere Square hosts a bunch of different restaurants and stores that are exclusively local to Bmore, 


Belvedere Square. foodie paradise 


By ELLEN ASHFORD 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Known as the gather- 
ing spot of north Balti- 
more, Belvedere Square 
offers an eclectic, festive 
mix of restaurants, retail 
shops, service options 
and a fresh market. With 
over 110,000 square feet 
of floor space at Belvedere 
Square, you're sure to find 
whatever you're looking 
for whether it’s fresh, lo- 
cal beets or a funky, vin- 


ver screen in front of you. 


tage lamp. 

Centered in the mid- 
dle of Belvedere Square 
is the newly refurbished 
marketplace. From the 
middle of the market- 
place you'll find yourself 
| among assorted stands 
that comprise the ingre- 
dients for every foodie’s 
paradise. Fresh, organic 
meats hang sandwiched 
between stalls of glitter- 


ing, local seafood. An 
adjacent wall is filled 
| with exotic nuts, fancy 


cheeses, local honeys and 

other specialty items that 

should be staples in all 

of our cramped college 

| kitchens and kitchenettes 
(I wish). 

Popular __ restaurant, 
Woodberry Kitchen, has a 
pantry that sells canned 
goods, jams, sauces and 
vegetable spreads made 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


fresh from the restaurant 
kitchen. The soups and 
sweets are also don’t-miss 
components to the mar- 
ketplace. The diverse mix 
of unique and delicious 
foods offered in the mar- 
ketplace make it a spot for 
regular visitors as well as 
first-time goers. 

Beyond its incredible 
and one-of-a-kind market- 
place, Belvedere Square's 
restaurant selection has 
made it a hip, delicious 
stopping place for trendy 
restaurateurs in Baltimore. 
With a wide selection of 
both gourmet and afford- 
able dining options, Belve- 
dere Square has great food 
for any meal of the day. In 
the morning you can treat 
yourself to a delectable ba- 
gel or brunch at Greg's Ba- 
gels. If bagels aren’t your 
thing, check out Sofi’s 
Crepes, which offers sweet 
and savory crepe options. 

For lunch and dinner 
there are even more op- 
tions. You can even “add 
your own filling.” I ate at 
Atwater’s, where I found 
both their soups and sand- 
wiches to be highly recom- 
mendable; I had the Thai 
shrimp soup and a deli- 
cious turkey and avocado 
sandwich with my friend. 
There is also a farmhouse 
kitchen, a wine and cheese 
shop, an Italian restaurant, 


a wood-fired pizza restau- 
rant and a few other sand- 
wich options to choose 
from. For dessert, be sure 
to swing by Pure Choco- 
late by Jinji or grab a cup 
of fro-yo at TCBY. 

Though I didn’t inves- 
tigate the retail shopping 
options myself, the shops 
are well-reviewed by lo- 
cals and the Belvedere 
Square’s online shopping 
directory can help you 
check out the stores before 
you head down there. 

Belvedere Square also 
aims to connect fun and 
culture with its seasonal 
events. In the spirit of 
Halloween, the Square is 
hosting a Trick-Or-Treat 
event on Oct. 26, free of 
charge from 12 p.m. to 4 
p-m. The event is for all 
ages, and music will be 
provided by the Kelly 
Bell Band. 

Located at..a--conve- 
nient location of a. ten- 
minute Uber ride from 
campus, Market hours are 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday and 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. The retail 
shops are open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Belvedere 
Square is a fun and af- 
fordable opportunity to 
get out of the Hopkins 
bubble and get a sense of 
the local Baltimore flavor. 


PEABODYJHU.EDU 


Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday, 8 p.m. 
Oet. 25 
Friedburg Hall 


Noteworthy Events 


Cox’s Point Haunted Mansion 
Friday, 7 p.m. - 1] p.m. 
Oct. 14 
Essex, Maryland 


Looking for a thrilling, scary time as Hal- 
loween draws nearer? Then make sure you 
Pay a visit to Maryland's oldest haunted at- 
traction since 1968. The mansion is located 
at the end of Riverside Drive, in the Cox’s 
Point Park and is surrounded by water on 
three sides, making it properly remote and 
scary. Be warned: participants will be sub- 
jected to loud noises, intense, bright lights, 
simulated fog and sudden movements of 
nasty things. Enter at your own risk! Gen- 
eral admission is $10. 
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Z00B000! Maryland Zoo (left) and Disney on Ice: Frozen (right) 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Dunbar Baldwin Hughes Theatre (left) and Hopkins Barnstormers (right) 
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Calendar 


Baltimore) 


ZooBOOO! (Maryland Zoo in 


Join the Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
this Saturday as the Institute welcomes 
Johns Hopkins University Distinguished 
Alumni Award Recipient, cellist Zuill Bai- 
ley, who will perform Dvorak’s Cello Con- 
certo in B Minor, Op. 104. Bailey received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees from 
the Peabody Conservatory and the Juilliard 
School, and has been featured with the 
mphony orchestras of Los Angeles, Chi- 
o, San Francisco and Detroit. 
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Disney on Ice: Frozen (Patriot 
Center) © 


{ 


Datibhe Baldwin Hughes The- 
atre — Summer by Benedict 


10/25 
Dorsey (Arellano Theater) — 
10 | 6 Barnstormers — Is He nae ; : 


Mark Twain (Smirnow Theater) 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Kelitor 


English novelist, poet 
and _ short story writer 
Alan Hollinghurst read 
selections from his award 
winning novels, The Line 
of Beauty and The Stranger’s 
Child, to Hopkins students 
and faculty as a part of the 
President's Reading Series. 

Held on Oct. 21, the 
Writing Seminars De- 
partment brought Hol- 
linghurst to campus as 
an extension of the 
ries’s 2014-2015 theme, 
“Literature of Social Im- 
port.” Graduate student 
Amanda Gunn opened 
the event and explained 
that the theme’s premise 
is designed to highlight 
writings that present dif- 
ferent perspectives re- 
garding race, class, gen- 
der and sexuality. 

Brad _ Leithauser, a 
Writing Seminars faculty 
member and the recipient 
of a MacArthur “Genius 
Grant,” gave the formal 
introductions to Holling- 


Se 


lection from his 2004 novel 
The Line of Beauty, which 
takes place during the two 
British general elections 


hurst’s works. Leithauser that brought Margaret 
referenced Thatcher 
Hollin- to power 
ghurst’s « : from 1983 
first novel, I think Alan to 1987. 
The Swim- Hollinghurst The story 
ming Pool . : follows a 
Library, to 18 a writer of young gay 
discuss the pnhenomenal ea hs 
poignant nist, Nick 
perspec- technical skill.” Guest, 
tive on S who stays 
male gay — SOPHOMORE with Toby 
life in the OLIVIA SHUMAKER Fedden 
1980s that and his 
appears family in 
in Hol- London 
linghurst’s other works. while studying as a gradu- 


Leithauser.also compared 
his literary arrival from 
Britain to that of Diana 
Nyad’s long distance swim 
from Cuba to Florida. 

fn his first reading, 
Hollinghurst chose a se- 


ate student. 

The specific selection 
Hollinghurst chose to 
share depicts the upper 
class Fedden family hold- 
ing a somewhat dysfunc- 
tional dinner party. The 


Intimate Twin Peaks gig 
plays at Metro Gallery 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


On Tuesday, Oct. 21, 
bands Tweens and Twin 
Peaks played an intimate 
concert at 
Metro Gallery, just down 
the street from Penn Sta- 
tion. Tweens, a pop punk 
band based in Cincinnati 
that released their first 
album, Tweens, this past 
April, opened for Twin 
Peaks. Their frontwoman, 


Baltimore’s _ 


Bridget Battle, graduated 
from high school in 2011, 
and since then, she, bassist 


Peyton Copes and drum- | 


mer Jerri Queen have pur- | 


sued a musical career. The 
band has gained popular- 


ity and will be touring | 
abroad in the U.K. this No- | 


vember. Battle acts slightly 
aloof on stage, yelling into 
the microphone about ev- 
eryday occurrences, plea- 
sures and, more often, 
annoyances. She is blunt 
See TWIN PEAKS, pace BS 


COURTESY OF CHACONNE MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Bands Tweens and Twin Peaks played an intimate show this Tuesday. 
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President's Reading Series presents Alan Hollinghurst Phantogram impresses 
at Rams Head, Live! 


COURTESY OF NANCY KIM/ PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Alan Hollinghurst’s works fit the President's Reading Series theme “Literature of Social Import.” 


night is interrupted as 
news arrives that daugh- 
ter Cat Fedden’s gay god- 
father has suddenly died. 
Taking a third person nar- 
rative stance from Nick’s 
perspective, the audience 
understands that the death 
is a result of the AIDS epi- 
demic; however, the char- 
acters at the party refuse to 
initially accept this fact. 

In this passage, Hol- 
linghurst showcases his 
talent to create strikingly 
realistic character inter- 
actions, whether comical 
or tense. Overall, this se- 
lection exemplifies how 
Hollinghurst’s novel ex- 
plores themes of hypoc- 
risy, homosexuality, mad- 
ness and wealth, with 
the emerging AIDS crisis 
forming a backdrop to the 
book’s conclusion. 

In another excerpt from 
The Line of Beauty, Holling- 
hurst depicts a more comi- 


cal scene as Prime Minister 
Thatcher visits the Fed- 
den’s household for anoth- 
er dinner party. The family 
remains concerned about 
image, but comedy ensues 
as Thatcher fails to notice 
their attention to detail. 


“I very much enjoyed | 
the reading. I think Alan | 
Hollinghurst is a writer | 
of phenomenal technical | 
skill who manages to cover | 


huge social issues, [and] 
for that matter, issues that 
are often very personal to 
the individual, while also 
managing to incorporate 
a sense of wit and fun,” 
sophomore Olivia Shumak- 
er said. “Even in moments 
like one of The Line of Beau- 
ty passages, in which the 
characters are discussing 
AIDS, he manages to con- 
vey the seriousness of the 
matter within a framework 
of humor that makes an 
SEE READING, pace B5 


By MADELINE 


WHEELER 
For The Vews-Letter 

On Friday, Oct. 17, 
electro-rock band Phan- 


togram captivated its au- 
dience with breathy vo- 
cals and vibrant lights at 
Ram’s Head, Live! 

The band which 
formed in 2007 — rose 
to fame with their de- 
but 2009 LP, Eyelid Mov- 
ies. The album is most 
well-known for its sin- 
gles “Mouthful of Dia- 
monds” and “When I’m 
Small,” both of which 
were included in Fri- 
day’s setlist and remain 
standouts. 

Despite 


its complex 


sound, Phantogram con- 


| 


nae 


“COURTESY OF CAMERON MCLELLAN VIA FLICKR 
“Bill Murray” was the standout song in Phantogram’s impressive set. 


sists solely of duo Sarah 
Barthel (vocals/keyboard) 
and Josh Carter (vocals/ 
guitar), who are accom- 
panied by two non-band 
members (a drummer and 
a synth/guitarist). 


The two became 
friends in junior high 
school in Greenwich, 


N.Y. They reconnected 
in 2007 to form the band 
that is now known as 
Phantogram, formerly 
named Charlie Every- 
where. Phantogram 
stays true to their up- 
state New York roots, 
recording their music in 
Carter’s converted stu- 
dio-barn appropriately 
named Harmony Lodge, 
located in Easton, N.Y. 
See PHANTOGRAM, pace B4 


Electric Pharaoh periormance is pleasantly eccentric 


By RADHA 
BHATNAGAR 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, I 
saw the Baltimore Rock 
Opera Society (BROS) 
production of Electric 
and was en- 
tirely pleased with the 
show. I encountered the 
flyers to the show in 


various places — small 
restaurants, school bul- 
letin boards, etc. — and 


decided that this BROS 
event was worth attend- 
ing. After reading up 
on the show, I realized 
that it is set in futuristic 
Egypt where voltage is 
currency. However, the 
show incorporates an- 
cient customs, traditions 
and culture. 

The protagonist, 
Chenzira, and his gang 
of friends aim to unveil 
the secrets of the mysti- 
cal pyramids. They dis- 
cover something that 
may allow them to rise 
against the powerful 
pharaoh who rules their 


city of New Memphis’ 


and its people with an 
iron hand and to rescue 
society from the new 
Dark Age. The show ad- 
vertised lasers, revolt, 
surreal landscapes, live 
garage rock music and 
yet more lasers. Not 
knowing what to expect, 
I attended with an open 


mind. 


Upon walking in, one 
sees the eccentricities of 
the actors and the pro- 
duction in general. Fully 


costumed, singing and 
interpretive dancing in 
colored fog, the actors 
were only prepping the 
audience for what was 
to come. By introducing 
the performance with the 
BROS motto “In Panton 
Redundo” (“In  every- 
thing, excess”) and other 
phrases such as “Get 
ready for your brain to 


melt” and “The first-tim- © 


ers don’t know what they 
are in for,” one could only 
predict how odd the op- 
era might be. 

- The opera’ opened 


with a scene that re- . 


quired 3-D glasses and 
utilized many lasers. It 


. __ COURTESY OF CHAUVETLIGHTING.COM 
Prior to opening curtain, cast members warned the audience that an unusual experience was in store. 


resulted in much confu- 
sion and threw the audi- 
ence into the essence of 
the play. 

Our first dose of la- 
sers, fog and other fac- 


tors could have incited an ° 


epileptic seizure. Fortu- 
nately, the set and sounds 
wowed the audience, and, 
if you paid attention, you 
could grasp the setting, 
characters and main plot 
of the play. 

The casting of the 
show was well done. The 
singers had great voices 
as well as great capacities 
to portray their charac- 
ters wholeheartedly and 
ina fitting fashion. , 


The actors, who cer- 
tainly seemed to match 
their characters _ nicely, 
were all dressed in cos- 
tumes similar to those 
worn in ancient Egypt but 
with added flair. The cos- 
tumes were well designed 
and well made. Some of 
the costumes of those 
belonging to the upper 
classes included lights, 
which was an artful way 
to discriminate between 
the societal higher-ups 
and those of the lower 
classes. 

The set of the play was 
also excellently done and 
very creative. It included 

See PHAROAH, pace B5 
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Dracula Untold fails to rejuvenate a tired story Phantogram brings 


esigned to 
be a clas- 
sic monster 


film 


re- 

boot, Drax 
ula Untold tells the story 
of how Count Dracula 


came to be viewed as a 
terrorizing monster of 
folklore. While ambi- 
tious and interesting in 
theory, the film unfor- 
tunately fails to bring 
anything fresh or inter- 
esting to the table. 


We've often heard 
stories describing the il- 
lustrious and insidious 


Count Dracula, Transyl- 
vania’s vampiric tyrant. 
Based on the _histori- 
cal Vlad III Tepes (bet- 
ter known as Vlad the 
Impaler), infamous for 
impaling men on stakes 
in order to unsettle and 
disturb invading armies, 
this Dracula remains 
well-known for swoop- 
ing down upon the un- 
wary, seducing them 
with his otherworldly 
charm and then draining 
their blood for his own 
sustenance. 

While he has terror- 
ized many Transylvanian 
towns over the years, 
were you aware that all 
this time he was simply 
an ordinary misunder- 
stood man? Did you know 
he acquired his demonic 
powers with the aim of 
protecting his family? Did 
you know he had the per- 
sonality of a shoe, except 
with none of the soul? I 
did not until Dracula Un- 
told took this perspective 
of the popular folklore. 
The film suffers from lazy 
writing at times and ul- 
timately leaves the audi- 
ence feeling that the film 
is not bad so much as 
empty and soulless, like 
the vampire it attempts to 
vindicate. 

Told from the perspec- 
tive of the titular count’s 
son, the film opens with 
a brief glimpse into the 
childhood and upbring- 
ing of the main character 
Vlad (Luke Evans), in- 
cluding some references 
to the historical Vlad 
the Impaler. A Turkish 
sultan attempts to cre- 
ate a legion of morally 
depraved supersoldiers 
by taking in young boys 
to train and indoctrinate, 
hoping to make them 
utterly loyal and ruth- 
less. Vlad is one of the 
boys he takes in but who 
manages t@ escape this 
fate when he suddenly 
becomes Prince of Tran- 
sylvania. 

One day Vlad and a 
group of soldiers find a 
vampire in a hidden en- 
clave but are unable to 
combat him. However, 
when the Turkish Sultan 
arrives in Vlad’s king- 
dom demanding Vlad’s 


m 
= 


child be taken as a sol- 
dier, Vlad returns to the 
vampire to take on a 
curse in order to gain the 
power to protect his fam- 
ily. This curse comes at 
a price: If he succumbs 
and drinks human blood 
within three days, he will 
be doomed to remain a 
vampire 

forever. 


What en- Tim Freborg 


sues is a 


el 


COURTESY OF SIREN-LAMIA VIA FANPOP 
Luke Evans's commitment to his role as Dracula does not help the lack of character development. 


well as the enemy. How- 
ever, rather than the film 
presenting a compelling 
and morally gray conflict, 
this struggle remains un- 
explored. 

Vlad never faces any 
sort of temptation, nor 
does he experience any 
personal crisis through 
the use of 
his new- 
£AG! Wd 
powers. 


bloody and Flashframe Film The idea of 
moralistic : there being 
struggle as Reviews a threat to 


Vlad fights 
to retain his 
humanity while using 
his newfound power to 
rally forces and defend 
those he loves. 

This story holds so 
much potential that it is 
almost criminal that it 
fails to live up to it in al- 
most every way. Despite 
Evans’s excellent acting 
as Dracula, 
the film 


humanity 

is offered 
by the plot, but it is never 
truly explored and is only 
rarely mentioned. The 
audience is left with es- 
sentially a godlike being 
who unleashes demonic 
wrath on his pitifully un- 
derpowered enemies for 
roughly three quarters 
of the film. As you can 
imagine, 
that doesn't 


doesn’t give 
him any- 
thing _ par- 
ticularly 


- DRACULA 
- UNTOLD 


leave much 
in the way 
of suspense 
or drama. 


interesting 
to do, which 


Starring: Luke 
Evans, Dominic 


If the main 
character 


is odd given cannot be 
the com- pcp Sarah in proper 
plexity of danger and 


the plot. The 
film appears 
to offer two 
conflicts 


Shore 


Director: Gary 


Run Time: 92 min. 
Rating: PG-13 


faces no in- 
terpersonal 
Con miict 
there is little 


Playing at: ‘ 
ane ought Cinemark Towson, the film can 
oO coun- é do to make 
terbalance AMC Loews White the audi- 
each - other: Marsh 16 ence feel 
the struggle emotionally 


to _ protect 

one’s family and _ the 
struggle to fend off the 
temptations of godlike 
power. These problems 
are deeply intertwined 
and doom the individual 
who must balance them. 
Theoretically, this should 
create tensions within 
the character and force 
him to combat himself as 


invested. 
For a film that attempts 
to be a tragic character 
drama, it fails on a fun- 
damental level. 

Dracula Untold also 
suffers from overuse of 
its main character. While 
the story is admittedly 
Vlad’s story, Vlad lacks 
any sort of meaningful 
personal conflict. Un- 


COURTESY OF SIREN-LAMIA VIA FANPOP 
Though the classic tale had potential to impress, Dracula Untold was a major disappointment. 
; 


fortunately, the remain- 
der of the cast offer ex- 
tremely little in the way 
of distracting the audi- 
ence from this central 
issue. Sarah Gadon and 
Dominic Cooper offer 
passable performances 
as Vlad’s wife and the 
Turkish Sultan, respec- 
tively, but neither have 
particularly compelling 
or developed charac- 
ters. One is a relatively 
generic romantic lead, 
the other a generic cruel 
antagonist. Neither be- 
haves in a manner even 
remotely surprising, and 
neither offer anything to 
the story that a generic 
cardboard cutout could 
not. They serve 
roles adequately but do 


not offer anything wor- | 


thy of praise. 

In summary, this film 
is serviceable. While 
not overtly bad (there 
are some interesting ac- 
tion sequences), the film 
simply lacks any sort of 


compelling narrative. 
The characters aren't 
conflicted, they face 


little in the way of ob- 


stacles and any threats | 


they face are swiftly and 
promptly dealt with. 
As an origins story, 


this film has an obli- | 


gation to its audience. 
The audience should be 
given a reason to care 
about why the protago- 
nist is the way he is. Due 
to the lack of compelling 


structure and narrative, | 


the film fails on both 
counts. It leaves view- 
ers with a husk of a film, 
one drained of all the 
blood which may have 
given it life. 


Overall rating: 2.5/5 


PHANTOGRAM, From B3 

Since Eyelid Movies, the 
band has released three 
subsequent LPs, includ- 
ing its most recent, Voices 
(2014). Like the previous 
albums, Voices showcases 
electronic loops and hip 
hop beats that emphasize 
Barthel’s eerily beautiful 
vocals. 

Phantogram took to 
the fashionably 
15 minutes late. They 
opened with “Nothing 
But Trouble,” the first 
track off of Voices, and 
continued with a mix of 
songs that spanned their 
entire discography such 
as “Running from the 
Cops,” “Don’t Move” and 
“Black Out Days.” 

Throughout the show, 
the band utilized graphic 
lighting to enhance the 
performance, — illuminat- 
ing the stage with white 
strobe lights, blue and 
red gel beams and used 
mirrors to create bold re- 
fractions. The light color 
scheme focused on a two- 
tone palate with an em- 
phasis on black and white 
that was furthered by the 
band members’ coordi- 
nated outfits. 

The standout song by 
far was “Bill Murray,” a 
softer, mellow tune driv- 
en by guitar, synth and 
Barthel’s soothing sing- 
ing. For this song, Barthel 
donned a floor-length coat 
adorned with mirrored 

| Square sequins and stood 


stage 


their | 


on, 


es 


| 


Va 


“ail 


\i 
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electro-pop to b more 


on a platform at center 
stage. With multiple yel- 
low gel lights pointed at 
her, Barthel had the ap- 
pearance of a golden hu- 
man disco ball, glowing 
and emanating glittering 
spots of light. 

With her iconic voice, 
sensual dancing and 
ecstatic hair thrashing, 
Barthel clearly stole the 
show. Her stage presence 
commands the crowd 
and is reminiscent of 
other star frontwomen 
such as Yeah Yeah Yeah’s 
Karen O. 

Vocalist/guitarist Cart- 
er was awkward in com- 
parison, clinging to the 
microphone and making 
attempts at rapper-like 
hand gestures as he sang. 
While his vocals were 
strong and distinct on the 
album, when performed 
live they were dwarfed by 
Barthel’s animated pres- 
ence and fresh sound. 


Phantogram closed 
with “When I’m Small” 
and saved favorites 


“Mouthful of Diamonds” 
and “Celebrating Noth- 
ing” for the encore. 
Phantogram put on a 
visually arresting perfor- 
mance with breath-taking 
sounds to match, distin- 
guishing the- band as a 
force to be reckoned with. 
For new music and 
future tour dates, be 


sure to check them out 
through their website, 
phantogram.com. 


COURTESY OF ROGER HO VIA FLICKR 


| Sarah Barthel's sensual voice resembled Karen 0's of Yeah Yeah Yeahs. 
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Garage band Twin Peaks grooves with crowd 


TWIN PEAKS, From B3 
about topics like boys, 
getting stoned or even 
just being plain bored. 
In the track “Bored in 
This City,” Battle sings, 
“Getting drunk, it ain’t 
a choice anymore / I’m 
wasting away in _ this 
Midwest hope.” Lyrics 
like these hint at the gen- 
eral attitude of the band, 
which manages not to 
sound melodramatic or 
falsely impress the audi- 
ence. If someone doesn’t 
want to listen to their mu- 
sic, they can surely locate 
the exit. Fans of The Don- 
nas, the Dum Dum Girls 
or Tacocat may enjoy lis- 
tening to the Tweens. 

Chicago-based —_ band 
Twin Peaks, composed 


of Cadien James (guitar), | 
Connor Brodner (drums), | 


"Jack Dolan (bass) and Clay 
Frankel (guitar), impressed 
the audience with their 
seemingly effortless mu- 
sical talent. Their perfor- 
mance was reminiscent of 
nights spent jamming out 
to local high school bands 
in a garage when parents 
happened to be out of 
town. Twin Peaks’ DIY ga- 
rage rock style is reflected 
not only in the band’s mu- 
sic but also in their general 
laissez-faire demeanor, 
displaying a nonchalance 
similarly portrayed by the 
Tweens. Singer Cadien 
James greeted the audi- 
ence with a burp, proceed- 
ing to divulge that he had 
vomited just before coming 
on stage. He insisted this 
nausea was not because of 
nerves, and it would not be 
surprising if instead it was 
the result of having one 
too many PBRs backstage, 
as the other band mem- 
‘bers seemed to be equally 
intoxicated. Dolan  acci- 
‘dently dropped his bass 
‘on the floor, and Frankel 
‘struggled to make it back 
‘on stage after dancing with 
the audience, guitar in 
hand. While their apathetic 
‘attitudes lend to the gen- 
eral message of the band’s 
‘music and the image of its 
members, their compla- 
cency may not necessarily 
be warranted, given their 
relatively small fan base 
and recent popularity. To 
their credit, not many col- 
lege students successfully 
‘drop out of school to pur- 
‘sue aspirations which may 
not prove to be fruitful. 
Furthermore, the audience 
fed off of their every move, 
‘no matter how crassly they 
behaved. Girls reached for 
the rolled up Levis and 
second-hand t-shirt-clad 


boys, hoping for a smile or 
‘awink. 


a Sophomore — Ruthie 


andry expressed her 


elings about the show. 
- “Twin Peaks rolled 
‘ara the stage and 
red with the crowd,” 


: 
coe 


; COURTESY OF CHACONNE MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
The opening act, Tweens, stole the spotlight from overconfident Twin Peaks at Metro Gallery. 


Landry said. “People in 
the audience actually 
danced, which is a rarity 
in Baltimore it feels, but 
there were quite a few 
ladies who knew how to 
head bang last night. Too 
bad none of them want- 
ed to start a mosh pit. I 
asked a fellow showgoer 
if she would mosh with 
me, but she didn’t seem to 
know what that meant. A 
true bummer if there ever 
was one. 

“Honestly though, the 


true travesty was how 
few people danced for 
Tweens, who played be- 
fore Twin Peaks. Tweens 
killed it. They sound sort 
of like Be Your Own Pet, 
but a little more polished, 
maybe. And they were 
really funny. Would defi- 
nitely like to see them 
again in a venue that is 
more responsive to hav- 
ing a good time.” 

Landry didn’t fault the 
venue, though. 

“That being said, the 


Metro Gallery always gets 
great acts,” she said. “So it 
really isn’t their fault that 
audience members would 
rather contemplate their 
Blue Moons while nodding 
gently than boogie a little.” 

Twin Peaks is that lo- 
cal band that has the op- 
portunity to make it big. 
Their most recent album, 


Wild Onion, was released | 


this past summer, and be- 
fore its release, the band 
gave their take on it in an 
interview with NME. 

“We're throwin’ down 
on the rock, there’s a lot 
more variety and dynam- 
ics goin’ on,” the band 
said. “It’s all over the place 
— it'll have some balls-to- 
the-wall Stones sh*t, some 
Beatles-esque arrange- 
ments and _ production, 
some Beach Boys vibes, 
some Jay-Rea bangers... It’s 
gonna be rad.” 


The band will be per- | 


forming at festivals CMJ in 
New York City this Friday 
and SXSW in Austin in 
March. Those who enjoy 
listening to Neutral Milk 
Hotel, Animal Collective 
or Wolf Parade may enjoy 
listening to Twin Peaks. 
Students hoping to 
make it off campus more 
often should try make it 
to one of the Metro Gal- 
lery’s upcoming shows. 
This Thursday, Ghost 
Hotel will be perform- 
ing, and on Friday, Dope 
Body will be hosting 
their album release party. 


Novelist shares excerpts of new work 


READING, From B3 
incredibly awkward situ- 
ation utterly enjoyable 
without lessening the 
impact of the moment or 
cheapening its contents.” 

Longlisted for the 2011 
Man Booker Prize for Fic- 
tion, The Stranger’s Child 
is set in 1913 and follows 
the minor poet Cecil 
Valance. Cecil forms a 
concealed romantic re- 
lationship with George 
Saul. The title of the book 
comes from Alfred Lord 
Tennyson's famous poem 
“In Memoriam.” 

In his reading, Hollin- 
ghurst depicts Cecil in a 
romantic encounter with 
George’s younger sister 
Daphne. However, this 
awkward scene results 
because Cecil tries to 
covertly glean informa- 
tion: He suspects Daphne 
might have witnessed 
Cecil and George’s sexual 
encounter in the woods 
earlier. 


Hollinghurst’s other 
novels include The Folding 
Star (1994) and The Spell 
(1998). 

Many Hopkins stu- 
dents attended the event 
either to fulfill a writing 
class requirement or for 
their personal enjoyment. 

“Tt was absolutely bril- 
liant,’” sophomore Alexis 
Sears said. “I especially 
loved when he read from 
Line of Beauty.” 

Despite this reading be- 
ing an hour long, Holling- 
hurst described the impor- 
tance of selecting pieces to 
read that do not require 
expansive context. 

“You want relative- 
ly self-contained epi- 
sodes that don’t require 
30-minute explanations,” 
Hollinghurst said. 

Overall, Hollinghurst 
responded well to the 
Hopkins audience in at- 
tendance. 

“Fantastically  atten- 
tive audience. I was really 


impressed by it,” Holling- 
hurst said. “It was really 
gratifying.” 

The next installment 
of the President’s Read- 
ing Series will not occur 
until next semester, when 
fiction’ writer, essayist 
and critic Aleksandar 
Hemon will his work on 
March 31. 

In the meantime, the 
Writing Seminars de- 
partment’s next spon- 
sored reading will show- 
case poet Peter Campion, 
whose work includes 
poetry collections like 
Other People, The Lions 
and El Dorado and sev- 
eral monographs and 
catalog essays on visual 
artists such as Joseph 
McNamara, Terry St. 
John, Mitchell Johnson 
and Karl Knaths. 

Champion's reading 
will be held Nov. 3 from 
6-7 p.m. in the Tudor and 
Stuart Room in Gilman 


~ Hall. 


| 


Electric Pharaoh: opera 
set in futuristic keypt 


PHAROAH, From B3 
physical pieces which 
were moved and turned 
during the show, as well as 
a projector screen which 
allowed for exceptional 
animations and a 3-D ex- 
perience. The pieces and 


The plot allowed for 
greater themes to play 
out. It explored subplots 
involved in the story of 
New Memphis and also 
allowed the cast, crew 
and audience members 
alike to ponder the cur- 


anima- rent gen- 
tions were eration’s 
constantly ; slavery to 
moving With metaphors the tech- 
between  —; nologi- 
and dur- richly embedded cal .world, 
ing scenes, into the plot and _highlight- 
allow- ; ing how 
ing for a script, the show our soci- 
dynamic was interesting to ‘tY has 
quality in changed 
the set- analyze. because of 
ting. The it. It made 
lighting of audience 
the show, members 
or sometimes the lack wonder whether or not 


thereof, added mysticism, 
confusion and excitement. 
Thus, there was never a 
dull moment. 

The audio was pretty 
good, considering a live 
band was used. At times, 
the lyrics were drowned 
out by the instrumentals, 
but the music was never 
overwhelming, and the 
lyrics were also proyided. 

The songs themselves 
consisted mostly of syn- 
thetic garage rock and 
house music, demonstrat- 
ing both the abilities of 
the players in the band 
and that of the singers in 
the show. Furthermore, 
almost all of the songs 
were accompanied — by 
some kind of dance. The 
dances were a mixture of 
modern and interpretive, 
abstract styles. There were 
also elements of Egyptian 
dancing included. The for- 
mations and movements 
were on point, and the 
dancing was fun to watch. 


people can believe in the 
surreal any longer, or if 
that train of thought is no 
longer relevant. 

With metaphors richly 
embedded into the plot 
and script, the show was 
interesting to analyze. 
This science fiction per- 
formance also lent the 
audience members a fun- 
ny, action-filled and sur- 
prisingly raunchy show 
that certainly kept them 
entertained. The actors 
played along with some 
of the audience’s cues 
and very _ stylistically 
sculpted the play. 

Regardless of the type 
of performance you want 
to see — whether you 
want it to inspire laughter 
or deep thought — this 
BROS show is worth your 
time and dime. Check it 
out at the Lithuanian Hall 
until Oct. 26, or catch this 
great production in Wash- 
ington D.C., where the cast 
is headed next. 


COURTESY OF CHAUVETLIGHTING.COM 
Pharaoh is the Baltimore Rock Opera Society's sixth original. 
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Letter-News Word-Cross 


ACROSS 
3. Our month of independence 
5. Exam for med. students 
6. Sun rise 
7. British trunk 
8. Light hair color 
- 11. Herb or wise one 
12.Island nation 
15. Supposedly beat Truman 
16. Famous Potter 
19. Beatle who used to host The View 
22. Can be stained or tempered 
23. Something you can knit or furrow 
24. What tights are made of 
26. Beatle who enjoys making pizza 
29. Beatle who used to live in the Vatican 
31. Eros’ other name Z 
32. Building block 
34, Can precede cycle. or boat 


DOWN 

1. Kind of hipster jar 
2.Puttosleep | 
4. Coffee drink 

6. Gatsby's love 

8. Androgynous glam rock Beatle 
9. The people's princess 

10. Volleyball move 

13. Pop or Azalea eS 
14. Head position on a committee _ 
17. To call up 

18. After penultimate 

20. He lives at the North pole 

21. Martin Luther or Billie Jean 

25. Ballet shoes sometimes . 
27. What a scarf warms 
28. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Study finds awareness after death in patients Apple reveals new iPads, 
Macs, operating systems 


MED.UPENN.EDU 


People who are resuscitated can have some awareness during the period they were clinically dead. 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


“What happens to us 
after we die?” This ques- 
tion has bewildered man- 
kind since the dawn of 
human civilization. In 
attempting to find an an- 
swer, mythological tradi- 
tions and major religions 
have arisen. 

In 2008, everything 
changed with the launch 
of the AWAreness during 
REsuscitation (AWARE) 
study. This study has pro- 


duced more information 
about what may happen 
after we pass away. 

The AWARE | study 
— which involved 2,060 
cardiac arrest patients at 
15 different hospitals in 
the United States, United 
Kingdom and Austria.— 
had two goals: 

The first was to assess 
awareness during resus- 
citation and examine the 
wide range of death-re- 
lated mental experiences. 
The second goal was to 
use objective markers to 


Restaurants lower the 
calorie count in menus 


By ELSHEBA 
ABRAHAM 
Staff Writer 


America is the birth- 
place of a multitude of 
fast food chains like Mc- 
Donald's, Burger King, 
Wendy’s and many more. 
Perhaps not coinciden- 
tally, the U.S. is also fac- 
ing an obesity epidemic: 
In 2012, more than one- 
third of adults were obese. 
However, a new study has 
found that restaurants 
have started voluntarily 
lowering the calorie count 
of their menus. 

The study was con- 
ducted by the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
(JHSPH), and it found that 
large chain restaurants 
have started introducing 
menu items that are sig- 
nificantly lower in calorie 
content. 

Sara Bleich an associ- 
ate professor in the De- 
partment of Health Policy 
and Management at JH- 
SPH and the lead author 
of the study, was driven 
to research this phenom- 
enon more when her team 
suspected that this trend 
could be due to the imple- 
mentation of new federal 
government rules requir- 
ing all restaurants to list 
their calorie counts. 

“Restaurants want to 
reduce the potential con- 
sumer shock when they 
see the listed high calories 
in their offerings,” Bleich 
said. 

Their research showed 
that the mean calorie count 
for newly introduced items 
in 2013 was 60 calories less 
than the year before. Most 
of the reduced food items 
fell under the categories 
of new main course items, 

beverages and the chil- 
dren’s menu. However, 
restaurants with signature 
foods (like burgers or piz- 
za) didn’t introduce much 
of a caloric reduction in 
their core menu. 

Studies have shown 
that on any given day, 
nearly a third of Ameri- 
cans eat at fast-food res- 
taurants with an average 
intake of 191 calories, 404 
calories and 315 calories 


- - 
4 
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among young children, 
adolescents and adults, re- 
spectively. 

“Among kids, the in- 
crease in obesity can al- 
ready be explained by 
an excess of about 165 
daily calories,” said Ble- 
ich. Thus, a decrease of 
just 12 percent of calories 
in menu items can poten- 
tially reduce the obesity 
rates and improve overall 
health conditions. 

The introduction of 
lower calorie content foods 


by restaurants can also cir- | 
cumvent the issue of trying | 


to get the public to change 
their eating habits, since it 
is easier to offer healthier 


selections from the supply- | 
side of things. Getting indi- | 


viduals to change their eat- 
ing behaviors themselves 
would prove to be a lot 
more challenging. 

According to Bleich, 
Americans also generally 
don’t have a good concept 
of what their necessary 
daily calorie intake should 
be — thus, having the calo- 
rie counts listed on menus 
may not be useful. People 
who do know their indi- 
vidual calorie requirement 
may not be mathemati- 
cally proficient enough to 
calculate the calories from 
the meal as a proportion 
of their total caloric intake. 
Hence, Bleich aruges that 
giving the public more op- 
tions for selecting healthier 
food would be a more ef- 
fective method for improv- 
ing the average American 
diet. 

Although it can’t be dis- 
tinctly correlated, Bleich 
and her team suspect that 
large chain restaurants 
have taken the extra effort 
for introducing lower calo- 
rie-count foods due to the 
future implementation of 
the federal menu-labeling 
provisions, as outlined in 
the 2010 Affordable Care 
Act. 

This, along with the re- 
sultant increase in trans- 
parency of calorie infor- 
mation, has the potential 
to create a sustainable and 
lasting improvement on 
not only the nation’s obe- 
sity rates, but also health 
conditions in general. 


x 


devise a novel scientific 
procedure for determin- 
ing the validity of reports 
of perception and aware- 
ness during cardiac arrest. 

The study was pub- 
lished in Resuscitation 
on Oct. 6 and was spon- 
sored by the University of 
Southampton in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

It took four years to 
complete, and it found 
that death is a unique ex- 
perience that extends far 
beyond what are often 
referred to as “near-death 
experiences” (NDEs) and 
“out-of-body experiences” 
(OBEs). Due to the lack of 
scientific backing, these 
death-related —_—_recollec- 
tions are generally consid- 
ered hallucinatory or il- 
lusory. The AWARE study 
aims to objectively assess 
whether claims of NDEs 
or OBEs during resusci- 
tation from cardiac arrest 
correspond with real or 
hallucinatory events. 

Dr. Sam Parnia, the 
study leader and a profes- 
sor at SUNY Stony Brook, 
suggested that death may 
possibly be a reversible 


process that occurs after 
the heart, lungs and brain 
cease function. Parnia 
added that attempts to re- 
verse the aforementioned 
process are referred to as 
cardiac arrest; however, 
failed attempts at reversal 
result in death. 

In other words, the 
process of dying is compa- 
rable to travelling down a 
hill. One has to continue 
taking steps down the 
hill in order to reach the 
bottom, but given the 
correct circumstances, 
one can turn around and 
walk back up the hill as 
well. Parnia’s fresh view 
on death contrasts with 
the conventional view of 
death as a single moment 
that separates being alive 
from being dead. 

In order to perform the 
study, researchers at each 
of the 15 hospitals conduct- 
ed structured interviews 
with eligible cardiac ar- 
rest patients to assess their 
perceptions of awareness 
and memory of specific 
events during resuscita- 


tion. Of the 2,040 patients | 


under consideration, 140 


patients survived cardiac | 
arrest and were able to un- | 


dergo the interviews. 

The researchers found 
that out of these 140 pa- 
tients who were eligible to 
participate in the study, 39 
percent described a per- 


| 
| 


ception of awareness but | 


were unable to explicitly 
recall any specific events. 

Parnia suggests that 
this may be because pa- 
tients initially have men- 
tal activity during resusci- 
tation but later lose those 
memories after recovery, 
due to the effects of either 
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By VICTOR DADFAR 
Staff Writer 


Hot off the heels of the 
September unveiling of 
new iPhones and a smart 
watch, Apple introduced 
two new iPads, new Mac 
models, and the release of 
two major operating sys- 
tems (OS). 

Apple hosted a special 
event on Oct. 16 to reveal 
their new ‘products. The 
event was held in Cu- 
pertino, Calif. and live- 
streaming was also avail- 
able. 

The first of the two 
iPads, the iPad Air 2, is 
marketed as the thinnest 
tablet on the market. At 
6.1 millimeters, it is thin- 
ner than the iPhone 6. 

A new feature is the 
inclusion of TouchID, 
which allows for Apple 
Pay transactions. Apple 
Pay is a new app that 
lets you make payments 
digitally. On the iPad Air 
2, Apple Pay can only be 
used on online transac- 
tions. 

The cameras of the 
iPad have also received 
significant upgrades, 
rivaling the critically 
praised cameras of the 
iPhone 6 and 6 Plus. In 
fact, for most of the event, 
Apple was more focused 
on showing off the qual- 
ity of these new compo- 
nents and the utility of 
an iPad as an oversized 
point-and-shoot camera 
or image editing device. 
support advanced 
image editing and pro- 
cessing, the iPad uti- 


lizes a modified A8 chip 
(dubbed A8X), which is 
faster than the same chip 
found in the recently re- 
leased iPhones. 

To round it all off, 
Apple included a gold 
color option in addition 
to silver and space grey 
and changed the pricing 
scheme to 16GB, 64GB, 
and 128GB for $499, $599, 
and $699, respectively. 
The previous iPad Air 
dropped to $399 for 16GB. 

The iPad Mini 3 didn’t 
receive nearly as many 
upgrades this year. Tou- 
chID and a gold option 
were included in the new 
model, but everything 
else about the device is 
the same as last year’s 
device, including the 
design, processor and 
screen size. 

The iPad Mini 3 retails 
for $100 less than the iPad 
Air 2 and comes in the 
same configurations. The 
year-old, but still relevant 
iPad Mini 2, starts at only 
$299, and the 2012 iPad 
Mini now sells at $249. 

With the presence of 
these older models, the 
iPad line has become a 
collection of different 
models and _ variations. 
Currently, there are five 
available models of iPad 
and close to 60 configu- 
rations possible, similar 
to the wide array of An- 
droid devices currently 
available. 

As for the iMac line 
of desktop computers, 
Apple gave special treat- 
ment to the high-end 

See APPLE, pace B8 


Malone Hall dedication gathers Hopkins notables 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday Oct. 16, a 
dedication ceremony for 
Malone Hall was held in 
an outdoor pavilion on 
Decker Quad. Dr. John C. 
Malone, who contributed 
$30 million to fund the 
construction of the build- 
ing, was honored at the 
dedication. 

Several important 
Hopkins figures were 
present, including Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels; Jeffrey Ar- 
onson, the chair of the 
Board of Trustees; T.E. 
Schlesinger, the dean of 
the Whiting School of 
Engineering; | Michael 
Bloomberg, the former 
mayor of New York City; 
Paul Rothman, the dean 
of the Medical Faculty 
and CEO of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine; and Rus- 
sell Taylor, a professor in 
the department of com- 
puter science and the first 
recipient of the John C. 
Malone Professorship. 

The event featured 
speeches from dignitar- 
ies present, a ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony, a recep- 
tion with hor d’oeuvres 
and live music, and tours 
of Malone Hall led by 
students. 

A slideshow depicting 
the construction of Malo- 
ne Hall from ground- 
breaking to completion 
was shown during seat- 
ing for the event, before 
brief opening remarks 
from Aronson. Aronson 
introduced those pres- 
ent and a brief video clip 
depicting the interior 
of Malone Hall dubbed 
with comments made by 


Malone at the ground- 
breaking ceremony. 
After the video, Dan- 
iels delivered his re- 
marks. He stressed the 
importance of Malone 
Hall to the University’s 


mission, and how it fits’ 


with the University’s at- 
mosphere. 

Malone hall will 
“house and harness the 
reckless energy that 
drives us here at Johns 
Hopkins,” Daniels said. 
“This is about humanity, 
solving the problems of 
mankind, and taking the 
long view.” 

Bloomberg then gave 
remarks commending 
Malone for his generos- 
ity, and stressing the im- 
portance of supportive 
donors. 

“To stay on top in ed- 
ucation, you have to be 
able to compete for the 
best faculty,” Bloomberg 


said. “[Malone] is a role 
model for all of us... he’s 
a visionary, he does new 
things, out of the box, all 
the time.” 

Two of the six current 
recipients of the Bloom- 
berg Distinguished Pro- 
fessorship (BDP) will 
have offices in Malone 
Hall. 

Schlesinger then com- 
mented on the impact 
Malone Hall will have on 
those who work within 
and with the University. 

- “The impact [of Malo- 
ne] is felt every day, not 
only by faculty, students 
and staff, but by collabo- 
rators.” 

Schlesinger also com- 
mended Malone for his 
work and thanked him 
for his belief in the Uni- 
versity. 

“When I met John, he 
talked about the power of 
Johns Hopkins engineer- 


; fe COURTESY OF JOHN HUGHES 
Malone Hall, the new computer science building, was officially dedicated on Oct. 16 in a tent outside. 


ing,” Schlesinger _ said. 
“Your belief in transfor- 
mative technology  al- 
lowed you to revolution- 
ize communications.” 

A short film entitled 
“The People of Malone 
Hall” was then shown. 
It featured testimoni-_ 
als from occupants of 
Malone Hall, and empha- 
sized multidisciplinary 
interaction and the co- 
occupancy of faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. 

Rothman then spoke 
about how Malone Hall 
will allow more interac- 
tion between medicine 
and engineering. He de- 
scribed how medicine 
has changed in the past 
30 years, as exempli- 
fied in the treatment of 
heart attacks and dia- 
betes, which have both 
moved towards more 
permanent treatment 

See MALONE, pace B8 
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New prosthetics give sensation to arms Apple hosts event 
to reveal new lech 


3 


CASE.EDU 


A new prosthetic system from Case Western give amputees a much more sophisticated sense of touch. 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Between wars, acci- 
dents, birth defects and 
diseases like diabetes, 
there are more than 1.6 
million people in the 
U.S. who suffer from 
some kind of limb loss. 
Advances in technology 
have allowed doctors to 
fit prosthetics that are 
comfortable and func- 
tion well, but there are 
no artificial limbs that 
allow patients to regain 
sensation. 

However, researchers 
recently created a pros- 
thetic that has the poten- 
tial for users to regain a 
sense of touch. 

A team at Case West- 
ern Reserve University 
(CWRU) has developed 
a prosthetic that not 
only allows sensations 
for more than a year but 
also conveys different 
textures to the user. 

“[The system] pro- 
vided [the patients] with 
confidence in using the 
hand and the ability to 
perform fine manipula- 
tions that are not other- 
wise possible,” Dustin 
Tyler, an associate pro- 
fessor of biomedical en- 
gineering at CWRU and 
director of the research, 
said. 

Numerous scientists 


have attempted to re- 
store patients’ sense 
of touch. Most experi- 
ments have produced 
sensations that lasted 
for months and only al- 
lowed patients to dis- 
cern simple senses such 
as changes in pressure. 
Many prosthetics that 
attempt to reproduce the 
effect of touch rely on 
electrodes that are in- 
serted into nerve mem- 
branes. The electrodes 
produce an_ electric 
shock to the nerve, caus- 
ing the nerve to transmit 
information to the brain. 
Though they can convey 
simple information such 
as pressure, these puls- 
es are not sophisticated 
enough for textures. 
Furthermore, the 
electrodes soon lose 
their ability to stimulate 
the nerves and convey 
information regarding 


pressure. Most of the pa- | 


tients report loss of sen- 
sation within months of 
implantation. 

The researchers at 
CWRU modified the ap- 
proach of electrode inser- 
tion. Instead of inserting 
electrodes directly into 
nerve membranes, sci- 
entists create cuffs that 
circle nerve bundles re- 
sponsible for sensation. 
Each cuff contains inde- 
pendent channels capa- 


Cardiac arrest patients 
still aware in death 


DEATH, From B7 
brain injury or sedative 
drugs on memory recall. 

Among patients who 
reported perception of 
awareness and complet- 
ed further interviews, 
46 percent experienced 
a broad range of death- 
related mental  recol- 
lections that were not 
compatible with NDEs, 
including fear and per- 
secution. Only nine per- 
cent of patients reported 
experiences that were 
compatible with NDEs. 

A mere two percent 
of patients reported 

- full awareness compat- 
ible with OBEs including 
explicit recollection of 
“seeing” and “hearing” 
events. Parnia suggests 
that in some cases OBE- 
compatible memories of 
visual awareness could 
possibly correspond 
with actual events. 

The complete range 
of recalled mental and 
cognitive experiences 
included feelings of 
fear, experiences with 
animals and plants, a 
bright light, feelings of 
violence and persecu- 
tion, deja-vu, experienc- 
es with family and the 
ability to recall events 
after recovery from car- 
diac arrest. 

Based on the results of 
_ the study, the research- 

oo ers: yporintied that com- 


/ 


as “near-death experi- 
ence” and “out-of-body 
experience” are scien- 
tifically vague and may 
not be sufficient to ac- 
curately portray the ac- 
tual experience of death. 
The researchers believe 
that rather than focus- 
ing on ambiguously 
defined medical states, 
future studies should 
instead focus on cardiac 
arrest events, whigh are 
biologically synonymous 
with death. Additionally, 
Parnia suggests that ex- 
ploring the state of the 
human mind during the 
process of dying is very 
complex. Further investi- 
gation is required to gain 
a deeper understanding 
of the events that occur 
during death. 

The researchers con- 
cluded that further stud- 
ies are needed to deter- 
mine whether awareness 
during resuscitation may 
have long-term adverse 
psychological effects on 
cardiac arrest survivors, 
such as post-traumatic 
stress disorder. _ 

As long as the wheel 
of life continues to turn, 
humans will continue 
to ponder the question 
“What happens to us 
after we die?” The re- 
sults and implications 
of the AWARE study al- 
low mankind to take one 
step closer to pra? an 


answer. 
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ble of creating electrical 
impulses to the nerve 
bundles. Individual cuffs 
are then responsible for 
either sensations within 
a certain area or a type 
of sensation. With three 
cuffs individuals are able 
to perceive 19 different 
areas of the prosthetic. 

“{The prosthetic in- 
terface] has been on 
the nerve for over two 
and a half years with- 
out changes in nerve 
response, stimulation 
threshold or subject sen- 
sation,” Tyler said. 

After implanting the 
electrodes, the scientists 
stimulated the sensors 
within the  prosthet- 
ics. Patients described 
these first stimulations 
as tingles down their 


arms. With more tuning 
they soon were able to 
perceive different sensa- 
tions. 


‘(The + stimulations] 
represent a new ‘lan- 
guage’ for interacting 
with neural tissue,” Ty- 
ler said. 


The researchers dis- | 


covered that touch sen- 
sations depend on the 


APPLE, From B7 
27-inch model, incorpo- 
rating a 5K retina display. 
To put this in perspective, 
a 5K display has seven 
times more pixels than a 
1080p display and 67 per- 
cent more pixels than a 4K 


| display. 


intensity and frequency | 


of the electrical pulses. 
With a larger pulse in- 
tensity patients report- 
ed a sense of greater 
pressure applied to their 
prosthetics. A faster fre- 


Aside from having the 
world’s highest resolu- 
tion display in a desktop 
monitor, the new iMac 
model is also thinner 


| than before — only five 


quency produced a puls- | 


ing sensation as though 
they were squeezing and 
relaxing their hands. 

Intensity of sensa- 
tion depends on the fre- 
quency with which the 
cuff stimulates the nerve 
bundles with faster fre- 
quencies corresponding 
to stronger sensations. 
The variations in sensa- 
tion offer a more natural 
feel to patients. “[An] 
unexpected benefit has 
been the reduction or 
elimination of debilitat- 
ing phantom pain,” Tyler 
added. 

The system demon- 
strates that sensation can 
be reproduced with elec- 
trical signals. 

“With support a com- 
mercial system is plau- 


sible in the next five to 10 | 


years,” Tyler said. 


millimeters at the edge 
— and is also engineered 
to be more power effi- 
cient than before. Packed 


| into the back of the mon- 


itor is a speedy quad- 
core Intel processor and 
a dedicated graphics 
card for advanced mul- 
timedia editing. With 
premium components 
comes a premium price 
— the new 27-inch iMac 
starts at $2,499. The 21.5- 
inch models did not re- 
ceive an upgrade, but if 


| the past is any indicator, 


retina displays will be 
coming to all iMacs at 
some point (as they did 
with Macbooks in 2012). 

In addition, a new and 
cheaper Mac Mini was 
announced, which uses 


| the latest processors and 


integrated graphics. The 
Mac Mini starts at $499. 
Finally, OS X Yosem- 


OCTOBER 23, 2014 


ite and iOS 8.1 were an- 
nounced for release. OS 
X Yosemite, the next ma- 
jor revision for the desk- 
top operating system, 
includes a slew of visual 
upgrades to match the 
style and usability of 
iOS 7 and iOS 8 as well 
as some _ performance 
and power-management 
features. OS X Yosemite 
was released on Oct. 16 
for all Mac devices ca- 
pable of running OS X 
Mountain Lion or OS X 
Mavericks. 

On a smaller scale, 
iOS 8.1 also includes 
improvements, most no- 
tably Apple Pay — the 
technology that allows 
iPhone 6, iPhone 6 Plus 
and Apple Watch us- 
ers to wirelessly pay for 
items at store checkouts. 
iPhone 5S and older de- 
vices do not support Ap- 
ple Pay unless coupled 
with an Apple Watch, 
while iPhone 45S and old- 
er devices do not support 
Apple Pay. 

The new iPads do 
support Apple Pay, but 
only for online shop- 
ping. Currently, over 500 
banks are compatible 
with the technology, and 
over 220,000 American 
retailers have signed up. 
iOS 8.1 was released on 
Oct. 20. 


Study finds genes affect coffee consumption 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Coffee, that magical 


| elixir some of us swear 


by during midterms and 


| finals, has been found 


to genetically affect our 
bodies. Scientists at the 
Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health and Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital 
recently released the re- 
sults of a study that sug- 
gests that people natu- 
rally adjust their coffee 
intake to experience the 
optimal effects produced 
by caffeine. 

The study also found 
that the most powerful 
genetic factors associated 
with increasing coffee 
consumption may act di- 
rectly on the body by in- 
creasing caffeine metabo- 
lism. Their findings may 
allow them to identify 
portions of the popula- 
tion most oe to benefit 


from decreasing or in- 
creasing coffee consump- 
tion for better health. 
Caffeine affects the hu- 
man body by reducing 
physical fatigue and restor- 
ing alertness when drowsi- 
ness occurs. A growing 
body of research shows 
that coffee drinkers, com- 
pared to non-drinkers, are 
less likely to have type 2 
diabetes, Parkinson’s dis- 


ease, dementia, certain 
cancers, heart rhythm 
problems and _ strokes. 


However, excessive con- 
sumption can lead to a state 
of intoxication known as 
caffeinism, which is char- 
acterized by restlessness, 
agitation, excitement, ram- 
bling thoughts or speech 
and insomnia. 

Due to the fact that it is 
inexpensive and readily 
available in many differ- 


_ ent forms, approximately 


90 percent of Americans 
consume caffeine in one 


form or another. Accord- 
ing to a Hopkins study 
that reviewed over 170 
years of caffeine with- 
drawal research, as little 
as one standard cup of 
coffee a day can produce 
caffeine addiction. Peo- 
ple who don’t get their 
usual “dose” can suffer 
a range of withdrawal 
symptoms including 
headache, fatigue and 
difficulty concentrating. 
They may even experi- 
ence flu-like symptoms 
including nausea and 
muscle pain. 

While trying to ex- 
plain why caffeine affects 
some of us differently, 
researchers suspected 
that variations in our 
genetic makeup might 
be the answer. Howev- 
er, specific explanations 
have eluded them. 

The scientists run- 
ning this study evalu- 
ated more than 120,000 


European and African 
American subjects who 
drink coffee regularly. 


They identified two neWeee= 


genetic variants involved 
in caffeine metabolism 
and two other variants 
that potentially influence 
the rewarding effects of 
caffeine. The researchers’ 
findings propose that 
coffee drinkers adjust 
their consumption in- 
nately to experience the 
best effects produced by — 
caffeine and that genetic 
factors may increase caf- 
feine metabolism and 
subsequently increase 
coffee drinking. 

The researchers con- © 
cluded by saying that 
their research, similar to _ 
that of previous genetic 
analyses of smoking and 
alcohol consumption, ' 
serves as an example of © 
how genetics can influ-~ 
ence some types of ha- | 
bitual behavior. 


Malone Hall open for tours during dedication. 


MALONE, From B7 
solutions enabled by engi- 
neering technologies. He 
then emphasized the im- 
portance of a strong bridge 
between the School of 
Medicine and the School 
of Engineering and how 
Malone Hall will help. 

“What you've done 
here will help us move 
the frontiers of medicine 
forward,” Rothman said. 

Taylor then introduced 
Malone and spoke about 
how Malone has_ influ- 
enced his career. As an 
undergraduate, Taylor 
worked for Malone’s thesis 
advisor while Malone was 
pursuing his Ph.D. at Hop- 
kins. He used Malone’s 
algorithms, although they 
did not meet at the time. 
The two first met at the 
ground-breaking ceremo- 

ny for Malone Hall. Tay- 
lor commended Malone’s 
philanthropy, — including 


his work with the Malone 
_ Family Foundation. 


> 


Malone then delivered 
his remarks, beginning 
with his personal invest- 
ment in the building. 

“It’s a wonderful privi- 


element going forward.” 
Following his remarks, 
Malone was given the 
honor of cutting the rib- 
bon at the ceremony to 


lege to be officially 
able to dedicate 
give back |. : the build- 
to the in- “Engineers are ing. 
stitutions ” Rar Ona 
that gave problem solvers. DiPietro, 
you your — JOHN C. MALONE, 2 second 
start, 3. year’ Ph.D, 
Malone MALone HAtt’s student 
said. with a 
Fissiee NEMESIS desk in the 
com - new space, 
mented praised the 


on the aftacivarmed of 
the building’s multidisci- 


plinary aims in bringing 


engineering, medicine and 
computer science together. 

“Engineers are problem 
solvers; researchers are 
problem solvers,” Malone 
said. “The intersection of 


engineering and medicine 
has a huge contribution 


to make. And there’s an - 
enormous computational 


Cus 
4 


: building’s conduciveness 


to work. 

“Im very particular 
about where I work,” 
DiPietro said. “I never 
sat at my desk in Hacker- 
man, but I sit at my desk 
all the time in Malone.” 

Tours of the building 


conducted by students 


showcased the undergrad- 
uate collaborative spaces 
for computer science ma- 


4 


got 


jors on the first and third ' 
floors, the graduate collab- 
orative space and offices 
on the second floor, several 
University labs and labs of 
the Hopkins Extreme Ma- 
terials Institute (HEMI), a 
collaborative organization 
now based in Malone. 

The tour also featured 
the beam at the top of — 
the southwest staircase 
which was signed by fac-’ 
ulty, students and staff 
during construction. 

The Hopkins labs — 
showcased the Institute for 
Data Intensive Engineer- 
ing and Science, which de-- 
velops data analysis tech- 
nologies, and the Health 
and Medical Security lab, — 
which researches methods 
to secure medical records. 


The HEMI labs showcased 


a drop weight facility 
which testa tee effects of 
impsets oot han mibe) 


- terials and soft tissue as a3 


well as a scan 


last month online in the 
Lee 
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basoline droplets have (ireadian rhythms: patterns of light and health 
environmental impact | 


By TIFFANY LE 
Staff Writer 


Teachers tell students 
that math will be useful 
later in life, but did they 
know it would be useful 
at the gas station? A group 
of Hopkins scientists have 
developed a mathemati- 
cal model to estimate how 
much of a gasoline drop- 
let will infiltrate concrete 
or evaporate into the air. 
The model shows. that 
small droplets, which oc- 
cur frequently during 
refueling, could damage 
our environment and our 


community. 
Every day at the gas 
station, people make 


small spills while refuel- 
ing their cars. The drop- 
lets leave stains on the 
concrete, which Markus 
Hilpert, a senior scientist 
at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health’s depart- 
ment of environmental 
health sciences, noticed at 
the gas station. 

“Tt has always been an 
issue for me when I saw 
the stains at gas stations. 
I asked myself, ‘What's 
happening to _ these 
stains?” Hilpert said. 

He and his colleague 
Patrick Breysse, another 
professor~at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health’s Department of 
Environmental Health 
Sciences, first focused on 
developing an algorithm. 

There were some math- 
ematical models out there, 
but these models needed 
to be extended to account 
for evaporation. 

“They also needed to 
be tailored to address the 
fluid of interest — gaso- 
line,” Hilpert said. 

The model they de- 
veloped focuses on what 
happens to a gasoline 
droplet that sits just on 
the surface of concrete so 
that it looks like a hemi- 
sphere. This happens 
when minuscule gaso- 
line droplets fall to the 


ground. The model ex- ° 


plains how much of that 
surface droplet infiltrates 
the concrete and how 
much evaporates into the 
atmosphere. 

Once they formulated 
their model, the scien- 
tists borrowed leftover 
concrete slabs from side- 
walk repairs around Bal- 
timore. In the lab, they 
squeezed one-millimeter 
gasoline droplets onto the 
slabs. The team saw that 
the droplets disappeared 
within about seven min- 
utes. 

“You might think that 
everything © evaporated 
into the atmosphere be- 
cause there’s no visible 
trace left,” Hilpert said. 
But according to his mod- 
el, he found that upon the 
surface droplet’s initial 
impact with the ground, 
concrete absorbed about 
half of the droplet. The 
other half evaporated into 
the atmosphere. 

The ate) published 


Journal of Contaminant 
Hydrology, surprised the 


scientists for two reasons. 


First, they expected most 
of the droplet to evapo- 


¢ 


- tate, and second, ‘ 
sveonsdered an impe 


f 


eS =F 


_ . WIKIMEDIA.ORG | 
inor gasoline spills that occur at gas stations have a lasting effect. | 


meable substance. 

Hilpert’s expéctations 
were based on his past 
studies, such as those on 
water puddles. 

“When you look at wa- 
ter puddles after a rain- 
fall, they just sit there 
after it rains,” he said. “It 
takes hours for them to 
disappear, which would 
suggest that only very lit- 
tle infiltrates the ground.” 


Hilpert said that when | 
the | 
math, though, things be- | 


the scientists did 
came clearer. Initially, a 
large percentage of the 
droplet moves about a 
fraction of a millimeter 
into the concrete. It is af- 
ter this that the part of the 
droplet that already infil- 
trated the concrete evapo- 
rates. Some of this vapor 
moves upwards into the 
atmosphere or down- 
wards to contaminate soil 
and groundwater. 

“The model shows 
quite well the trends we 
showed in the lab ex- 
periments,” Hilpert said. 
These trends included the 
lifetime of the droplets 
and their rates of evapora- 
tion. 


He thinks that these | 


minuscule droplets could, 
over time, pose dangers 
to the environment and to 
the community. A major 
component of gasoline is 
benzene, which is known 
to cause cancer. 
_ People inhale’ the 
compounds, and since 
the droplets lie on the 
concrete’s surface, rain- 
fall could also brush 
toxic droplets into run- 
off water. The team also 
hypothesizes that the 
droplets don’t always 
rest on the surface of the 
concrete — they move 
’ further down to contam- 
inate sediments under- 
neath. 
However, Hilpert ac- 
“knowledged that the 
model only gives ‘rough 
predictions of actual 
contaminant behavior. 
“The model can be 
improved’ in many ways 
and be made much more 
sophisticated,” he said. 
To do this, he would 
need to perform spillage 
experiments in the field, 
not just in the laboratory, 
which is what he intends 


to do. 
He worries how much 
damage these small, 


chronic gas spills could 
do over the course of a 
gas station’s lifetime. 
The scientists estimate 
that about 1,500 liters of 
gasoline are spilled at a 
gas station in a decade. 
Hilpert said the trend 
among gas stations is to 
dispense more fuel each 
month, which means 
that more spillage could 
occur. 

He thinks that envi- 
ronmental regulations 
need to address the ef- 
fects of these small 
spills. Right now, they 
really only address the 
major ones. f 

“T hope that we will be 
able to demonstrate that 
these droplets contami- 
nate the subsurface,” 
Hilpert said. “We need to 
_show that it’s significant 
for the environment and 
“for public heal y 
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ensory input 
from the external 
world profound- 
ly influences ho- 
meostasis and 
complex behav- 


health maintenance and 
survival. One such criti- 
cal sensory input is light, 
which allows us to visual- 
ize the outside world. 
Beyond visual purpos- 


| es, light also has a signifi- 


in the environment. This 
anticipation allows us to 


| engage in behaviors that 


facilitate better adapta- 
tion to the outside world. 
For instance, our ability 
to synchronize with the 
daily solar cycle enables 
us to fall asleep at night 
and wake up in the morn- 
ing, aligning specific be- 
haviors with appropriate 
times of the day. 

Due to the importance 
of light in our physiology, 
irregular light patterns 
have major clinical conse- 
quences on the health and 
well-being of individuals. 
This is especially true for 
those who travel across 
different time zones (re- 
sulting in jet lag) or those 


| who work night shifts. 


Several studies have 
reported that changes 
in light environment are 
associated with depres- 
sion and cognitive im- 
pairments. Additionally, 
shortened day lengths 
during winter time cause 
a type of transient mood 


disorder known as sea- 
sonal affective  disor- 
der (SAD). Interestingly, 
light-based —_ antidepres- 
sant strategies attenuate 
symptoms of depression 
that result from seasonal 
changes.in light. Based on 
these clinical studies, it is 
clear that light exerts ma- 
jor functional significance 
on our mood and learning 
abilities. 

One hypothesis that 


| cant impact on the body’s explains these obser- 
| internal clock, known vations proposes an 
as the circadian rhythm, indirect mechanism; 
which regulates sleep, abnormal light sched- 
appetite and other physi- ules disrupt sleep and 
ological circadian 
functions function, 
| that allow D Ph which are 
an organ- uy an canoni- 
ism to an- : cal me- 
ticipate The Brain Wave diators of 
regular mood and 
changes cogni- 


tion. When we don’t get 
enough sleep, many of 
our cognitive abilities, 
such as learning and 
memory, are affected. 
Lack of sleep can also 
impact our overall mood, 
making us more cranky 
and stressed. Further- 
more, studies of indi- 
viduals who work night 
shifts indicate that aber- 
rant light exposure dis- 
rupts sleep and circadian 
rhythms. Thus, it may be 


_ possible that abnormal 


light schedules cause 
mood and learning im- 
pairments indirectly by 
first distorting sleep and 
circadian function. 
Interestingly, recent 
works from mouse mod- 
els suggest that light di- 
rectly regulates mood 
and cognitive functions 
independent of sleep 
and circadian disrup- 
tion. Given the relation- 
ship between circadian 
rhythms and the external 
environment, there must 
be a mechanism that sig- 


nals light input from the 
outside world to the in- 
ternal clock for synchro- 
nization purposes, or 
photoentrainment. 

For a long time it was 
believed that rods and 
cones were the only pho- 
toreceptors responsible 
for relaying light infor- 
mation from the eye to the 
brain. However, this as- 
sumption is not able to ex- 
plain clinical findings that 
show blind individuals 
who lack rods and cones 
still retaining the ability 
to stay synchronized with 
the 24-hour solar day cy- 
cle. Independent of rods 
and cones, there must be 
other pathways that relay 
light input from the retina 
to the brain. 

It turns out that there 
is a third type of photo- 
receptor cell called in- 
trinsically  photosensi- 
tive retinal ganglion cells 
(ipRGCs). While ipRGCs 
do not play a role in im- 
age formation, they are 
able to detect light and 


communicate this in- 
formation to brain areas 
that control circadian 


rhythms (often called our 
“lizard brain”). 

Strikingly, mice that 
lack ipRGCs are not able 
to photoentrain. Although 
the mice are still able to 
“see” due to the presence 
of rods and cones, they 
are not able to align their 
internal clock with the ex- 
ternal light environment. 
In other words, our ability 
to form complex images 
of the outside world is not 
sufficient to detect light 
for synchronizing our in- 
ternal schedule with the 
outside solar cycle. 

New findings show 
that through ipRGCs, 
light is able to directly af- 
fect behavior without dis- 
turbing normal sleep and 
circadian rhythms. Using 


a chronic light exposure 
paradigm that neither 
disrupts sleep nor circa- 
dian function, the Hattar 
lab at Hopkins showed 
that excessive light dur- 
ing activity-rest cycles 
result in depression-like 
behavior and _ learning 
deficits in mice. Moreover, 
mice without ipRGCs do 
not develop light-induced 
mood and learning altera- 
tions, indicating that light 
directly modulates mood 
and cognition through 
ipRGCs. Unexpectedly, 
light by itself plays a ma- 
jor role in our well-being 
by directly influencing 
out mood and learning 
abilities. 

As a whole, light has a 
profound impact on our 
quality of life. Through 
direct or indirect path- 
ways that involve sleep 
and circadian rhythms, 
irregular light schedules 
can exert severe conse- 
quences on our health. 

Yet many of us live a 
lifestyle in which light 
schedules are not health- 
ful, from transmeridian 
travel and working night 
shifts to staying up late 
at night to surf the Inter- 
net on our laptops and 
tablets. 

Given the recent rise 
in depressive illnesses 
and research findings 
that implicate irregular 
light patterns in mood 
and learning deficits, we 
must consider the role of 
light in mediating our 
health and physiology. 
Through a better under- 
standing of the relation- 
ship between light and 
biology, we may be able 
to design better work 
and travel policies that 
attenuate the harmful 
effects of aberrant light, 
paving way for a health- 
ier and more productive 
society. 


Disorders derive from common molecular causes 


By ELLI TIAN 
Staff Writer 


There are a wide vari- 
ety of diseases that impair 
the growth of the brain 
and nervous system, rang- 
ing from autism spectrum 
disorders to schizophre- 
nia. With this large num- 
ber of disorders comes 
an even larger number of 
treatments, from medica- 
tions to therapies to sur- 
geries. However, many of 
these seemingly different 
neurodevelopmental dis- 
orders may share a com- 
mon cause. One treatment 
could be developed that 
would be effective for 
many different disorders. 

Previous _ challenges 
in studying the genetic 
causes of neurodevelop- 
mental disorders have re- 
sulted from the difficulty 
in pinpointing which cel- 
lular functions are affect- 
ed by which genes. Muta- 
tions in a single gene can 
cause separate disorders 
with notably different 
symptoms; for example, 
the same deletion on a 
segment of chromosome 
15 can cause either Angel- 
man syndrome or Prad- 
er-Willi syndrome, de- 
pending on whether the 
maternal or the paternal 
chromosome is affected. 

On the other hand, a 
single “umbrella” disor- 
der can originate from 
a complex variety of ge- 
netic mutations and mo- 
lecular changes. This is 
the case with Alzheimer’s 
disease, for which the fa- 
milial variant has been 
linked with mutations in 
no fewer than three dif- 
ferent chromosomes. 

A study at McGill Uni- 
versity, led by Carl Ernst 


va | 
’ 


and published in the 
American Journal of Human 
Genetics, has proposed 
that certain genetic mu- 
tations can have remark- 
ably similar effects on the 
growth and development 
of the brain and central 
nervous system. 

Ernst and his team fo- 
cused specifically on two 
enzymes: transcription 
factor 4 (TCF4) and euchro- 
matic histone methyltrans- 
ferase 1 (EHMT1). When 
these enzymes are affect- 
ed, their altered functions 
lead to two different au- 
tism spectrum disorders: 

The two. disorders, 
named 18q21 deletion 
syndrome and 9q34 de- 
letion syndrome, lead to 


similar delays in intellec-. 


tual development and cor- 
respond with increases in 
psychiatric conditions 


such as depression and. 


anxiety. Nevertheless, the 
disorders have separate 
names because of differ- 
ences in the physical char- 
acteristics of affected in- 
dividuals, their frequency 
of occurrence and, most 
importantly, the chromo- 
somes on which the muta- 
tions occur. : 

The researchers  al- 
tered the activity of each 
enzyme in human fetal 


' brain cells, which are un- 


differentiated. This means 
that all of their genes are 
still expressed, and as a 
result, the cells are less 
specialized. During nor- 
mal development, cells 


become differentiated for 


more specific functions, 
such as fighting infections 
or transferring energy. 
Changes in either TCF4 
or EHMT1 both resulted 
in similar changes in mo- 
lecular activity in the fetal 
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Many neurodegenerative diseases may start out at the genetic level. 


cells. These changes re- 
sembled those expressed 
by more mature brain 
cells, suggesting that the 
deficiencies in neurode- 
velopmental disorders 
result from these cells’ 
attempts to differentiate 
prematurely. 

The research points to 
the fact that seemingly 
different disorders in- 
duced by different genetic 
mutations can cause simi- 
lar molecular changes 
within cells. This could 


allow for a more general 
classification of neuro- 
developmental disorders 
based on the molecular 
functions that are affect- 
ed. While the possibil- 
ity of such a classification 
could greatly simplify the 
ways in which scientists 
can understand how ge- 
netics affect human devel- 
opment, it is only the first 
step in understanding 
why the final effects of 
neurodevelopmental dis- 
orders can beso diverse. 
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By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


As the anticipation 
continued to rise after 
each practice during the 
week, the Hopkins foot- 
ball team traveled up 
to Carlisle, Pa. this past 
Friday to face off against 
conference rival Dickin- 
son. This was their first 
Friday game of the year, 
so they had a short week 
to prepare. 

Coming off a domi- 
nant victory over Juniata 
last weekend, the Jays 
looked to keep their un- 
defeated season alive. 

They didn't disappoint. 

In an all-around ef- 
fort led by senior quar- 
terback Braden Ander- 
son, sophomore receiver 
Bradley Munday and an 
outstanding defensive 
unit, the Jays pummeled 
the Red Devils by a final 
score of 42-7. 

With their latest trium- 
phant victory, the team 
improves to 6-0 on the 
season, while simultane- 
ously picking up Head 
Coach Jim  Margraff’s 
173rd career victory, put- 
ting him within a game 
of tying Eddie Hurt’s re- 
cord for the most wins by 
a college football coach in 
the entire state of Mary- 
land. 

The game got off to 
an electric start ‘under 
the Friday night lights 
as sophomore Jack Toner 
sacked Dickinson quar- 
terback Cole Ahnell for 
a loss of seven yards on 
the first play of the game. 
The Hopkins defense 
went on to force a three- 
and-out before receiving 
the ball at their own 34 
for the start of their first 
offensive drive. The of- 
fense wasted no time as 
Anderson hit Munday 
for a 66-yard touchdown 
pass on the team’s first 
offensive play of the 
game. From that point 
on, the Jays were firmly 
in control, scoring touch- 
downs on three of their 
next five possessions and 
entering halftime with a 
28-0 lead. 

The team picked up 
right where it left off 
at the onset of the sec- 
ond half, marching 71 
yards down the field for 
a touchdown. The drive 


catch by Cesar Concep- 


cion in the back corner 
of the end zone. Hopkins 
would go on to win the 
game 42-7 behind a tre- 
mendous overall team 
effort. 

Munday was excited 


about the outcome of the - 


game and commented on 
how the team continues 
to get better after each 
victory. 

“This past weekend 
was just another im- 
provement on our sea- 
son," Munday said. "Ever 
since the beginning of 

camp in the summer, 
been improv- 
> and more each 


week. Coming off of a bye 
week, we knew there was 
a chance we could come 
out rusty. But, we came 
out and started very fast 
and sharp. Our strong 
start set the tone for the 
rest of the game and we 
carried our momentum 
to get the win." 

Despite his optimism 
after the victory, Munday 
believes that the team 
still has a lot of room for 
improvement if the Jays 
have postseason aspira- 
tions. 

"We are happy with 
where we are right now, 
but we know we still 
have a lot of work to do,” 
he said. "Our coaches are 
doing a great job pushing 
us and setting the expec- 
tations high for our team 
this year." 

The defense was near- 
ly impenetrable all game 
long, as the Dickinson of- 
fense was held to a mere 
seven points on the day. 
Junior Keith Corliss led 
the team with 10 tackles, 
while sophomore Dan 
Johnson and freshman 
Lance Hammond each 
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Jays blast Red Devils Men’s and women’s XC excel in Wisconsin 
lo remain unbeaten 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


The cross country team 
traveled to the Cornhusker 
State this weekend as they 
competed in the Oshkosh 
Invitational. The races were 
stacked with competition; 
the men’s side hosted 10 
of the top 35 teams in the 
nation, while the women’s 
side hosted nine. Know- 
ing the course is a flat golf 
course that boasts easy 
turns and wide straight- 
aways, the team was look- 
ing to set some personal 
bests this weekend. 

For the men, sopho- 
more Stefan Arnold led 
Hopkins with a time of 
25:36. Arnold was one of 
five Jays and one of 120 


| overall runners to finish 


forced a turnover. How- | 


ever, even more impres- 
sive than any other sta- 
tistics of the day was the 


fact that the Jays defense | 
| By DEVIN TUCKER 


held Dickinson running 
back Cedric Madden to 
just 44 total yards on the 
day. Madden entered the 


game as the Centennial | 


Conference’s leading 
rusher, averaging 119.2 
yards per game. 

With this latest dis- 
play of dominance, the 
ninth-ranked Blue Jays 
improved to 6-0 for the 
fourth straight season. 
But this squad is not con- 
tent with merely a good 
start. 

Looking to avenge a 
heartbreaking loss to St. 


John Fischer in last year’s | 


NCAA tournament, the 
team will seek to carry 
its winning ways to the 


_ postseason in November. 


Munday emphasized 
that the next weekend 
matchup was even more 
important than the week- 


_end before. 


“So far, after every 
win this year, our coach- 
es have made it clear that 
the next week is more im- 
portant than the last," he 
said. "After we win, we 


was high- are happy 
lighted for a day 
by _ out- and then 
standing we have 
running to forget 
by sopho- about _it 
more run- and move 
ning back on to pre- 
Stuart paring for 
Walters our next 
and junior opponent. 
running Our un- 
back Bran- defeated 
don Cher- start has 
ry. The definitely 
_ drive was given us 
capped f | confidence, 
off by a HOPKINSSPORTSCOM W hic h 
six-yard Munday grabbed a 66-yard TD pass. helps our 
touch- momen- 
down. tum, but 


we will keep the mo- 
mentum going by doing 
the same thing we have 
every week thus far. We 
have seen what it takes to 
win, so we will continue 
to prepare very well for 
each game the way we 
need to.” 

The next challenge for 
the Jays will come Friday 
night, under the lights of 
Homewood Field against 
Gettysburg. With the hope 
that the entire stadium 
will be packed with faith- 
ful Hopkins fans, the Blue 
Jays will look to keep their 


season perfect as they 


continue on their march 
towards postseason glory. 


x? 


the race at or under the 
26-minute mark. These 
Jays included senior Aus- 
tin Stecklair, junior Schaf- 
fer Ochstein and senior 
Andrew Ceruzzi, with ju- 
nior Ryan Alverez round- 
ing out the scoring pack. 
Hopkins finished with 
a total of 422 points for 
the day with the men’s av- 
erage time being 25:52. 


“As a team this week- 
end, we got out well, 
packed up and put our- 
selves in good position to 
run a strong race,” Arnold 


own in a time of 20:56.47. 
She was joined in the top 
25 as senior Ashley Mur- 
phy, freshman Bridget Got 
tlieb and sophomore Tess 


said. “In Meehan 
the middle finished 
of the race, 18th, 22nd 
we gota lit- and 24th, 
tle strung respective- 
out and ly. Junior 
relaxed a Caroline 
little bit Powers 
too much, also scored 
not — lead- for Hop- 
ing to the kins with a 
result we 40th place 
had hoped finish. So- 
for, but still phia Mee- 
giving us : Se hans ef- 
something HOPKINSSPORTS: COM forts were 
to hang The Lady Jays claimed fourth place. acknowl- 
our heads edged as 
high about __ she earned 
and use as momentum Centennial Conference 


moving forward into the 
post-season.” 

The Lady Jays finished 
third overall in the field, 
only behind two nationally 
ranked D-II teams. Hop- 
kins was led by junior and 
reigning National Runner 
of the Week Sophia Mee- 
han. Meehan led the Jays to 
their third place finish with 
a second place finish of her 


blue Jays fall in final 


Staff Writer 
ZACH ZILBER 
Managing Editor 


This past Saturday, 
the Hopkins men’s soccer 
team headed to Pennsyl- 
vania to face Franklin & 
Marshall. The Diplomats 
entered the game on a 14- 
game win streak with a 


| record of 13-0-1, and Hop- 


kins looked determined 
to pull that streak out 
from under their feet. 

Neither team was able 
to capitalize in the first 20 
minutes of the game, as 
the ball spent the majority 
of its time in the midfield. 
Then, in the 23rd minute, 
Hopkins put one on the 
board. 

Senior co-captain Rob 
Heuler buried a long shot 
in the bottom left corner 
of the goal from the top of 
the box. Heuler’s second 
goal of the season flew 
past Diplomat goalkeeper 
Trevor Britton and gave 
the Jays the early lead. It 
was only the second time 
all season that the Dip- 
lomats had trailed in a 
game. 

After battling it out for 
another 20 minutes, the 
Jays entered the half up 
1-0. According to Hueler, 
the mood was “very high” 
at the half. 

“The team was excit- 
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ed,” Hueler said. “We had 
a lead and we felt pretty 
good about what we could 
do to defend that going 
into the second half.” 

Staked with a lead, 
the Jays were able to 
keep their opponents at 
bay for nearly 30 min- 
utes before the damage 
was dealt. In the 74th 
minute, Diplomat Chase 
Tenbrook trapped the ball 
on his chest and ripped it 
into the far post from the 
left side, tying the game 
in the process. 

The Jays would shake 
off the goal and play with 
the Diplomats for the en- 
suing 15 minutes as the 
game remained at an 
even 1-1. 

Then, with only 10 
seconds remaining in 
regulation, Diplomat Jer- 
emy Levine broke the 
deadlock as he powered a 
shot from the top of the 
box and past senior goal- 
keeper Nick Cerrone. The 
game would end in a 2-1 
Diplomat victory. 

Hueler said he was 
“very disappointed” with 
the outcome. 

“I know we can play 
with the best of teams out 
there, but this is the second 
time we have conceded a 
goal in the 90th minute to 
a top 25 team and lost by 
one,” Huler said. “While 


' disappointed, I can’t help 
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2nd Place» 


Women’s Cross Country 
Runner of the Week for the 
third time in her career and 
the fourth on the season for 
the Lady Jays. 

The team finished with 
106 points, only behind 
the top-ranked D-II team, 
Grand Valley State Univer- 
sity, and the third-ranked 
D-II team, Minnesota- 
Duluth. Also competing 
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in the invitational, but 
topped by the Jays, were 
the fourth-ranked Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), sixth- 
ranked Washington Uni- 
versity, 14th-ranked Cal- 
vin and many other top 
ranked schools. 

The Jays also sent a 
crew to the Princeton In- 
vitational where fresh- 
man Louis Levine led the 
men with a time of 26:11, 
to a 31st place finish. The 
women finished 29th, led 
by senior Caroline Ticse. 

Both the men’s team 
and the women’s team are 
looking to defend their 
Centennial Conference 
champion titles as they 
continue their season. 
Stecklair said, “Our focus 
now is defending our title 
as conference and regional 
champions. Our training 
this year has been better 
than ever and everyone is 
ready to roll when the post 
season comes around ina 
couple weeks.” 

Hopkins will be back 
in action on Nov. 1 at the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships in Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


seconds to Diplomats 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Diplomats’ late run left the Jays on the wrong side of a 2-1 loss. 


but feel extremely unlucky 
as well. We just need to be 
more disciplined in the fi- 
nal minutes of the match. 
That’s all it comes down to.” 

Cerrone finished the 
game with three saves 
in the loss, and Britton 
ended with four saves of 
his own in the win for the 
Diplomats. 

Thé Jays fall to 8-4-2 
overall and 2-3-1 in con- 
ference. They will look to 
bounce back this Satur- 
day when they host the~ 
Muhlenberg Mules on 
Homewood Field. 

While junior defender 
Kenny DeStefano said the 
loss was “hard to swal- 
low,” he is optimistic about 
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the rest of the season. 

“We are at an excit- 
ing place in our season 
looking to make up for 
[the loss] with a win 
against Muhlenberg this 
weekend,” —_ DeStefano 
said. “[Franklin & Mar- 
shall] is one of, if not the 
best team we'll play this 
year. We played tough 
the entire game, prov- 
ing to ourselves we can 
play with anyone as 
long as we stick to our 
plan. Knowing 
this, we are focusing on 
our mentality as a group 
and making plays hap- 
pen when we need them 
moving into the last two 
weeks of the regular sea- 
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By NICK 
RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
water polo team finished 
second at the CWPA D- 
Il Championship this 
past weekend in Wash- 
ington, Pa. The tour- 
nament was hosted by 
Washington & Jefferson 
College. The Blue Jays, 
who lost against the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) 
in the championship 
match, made their 23rd 
championship game ap- 
pearance in 23 tourna- 
ment appearances. It 
was also the 16th time 
they faced MIT in the 
finals, with Hopkins 
dropping to 10-6 in the 
matchups. 

The top-seeded Jays 
started strong, prevail- 
ing over Penn State Beh- 
rend, as 12 different play- 


ers tallied goals. In just 
42 seconds, junior Kevin 
Yee opened the scoring. 
After goals from senior 
co-captain Johnny Beal 
and sophomore Bret Pin- 
sker and a string of three 
goals in the last 53 sec- 
onds of the quarter, the 
Jays led 6-0. 

Senior co-captain Wes 


Hopkins opened the 
scoring in the second 
quarter, bringing the 


lead to 7-0, before Penn 
State Behrend scored its 
first goal. 

The Jays then went on 
another scoring streak, 
finishing the third quar- 
ter with a 16-1 lead. In 
the fourth quarter, Penn 
State Behrend put to- 
gether its own. streak, 
outscoring Hopkins 4-1, 
but the Jays ultimately 
won 17-5. 

Freshman Conor He- 
hir led the team with a 
career-best five points 
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Waler polo falls to MIT in championship W. soccer extends 
winning streak to 10 


(two three 
sists), while teammates 
Hopkins and Matt Fra- 
ser added another four 
points (two goals, two 
assists) each. In goal, ju- 
nior Erik Henrikson had 
six saves and allowed 
only one goal in the first 
half. His second half 
substitute, freshman 
John Wilson, finished 
with a career-best seven 
saves. 

In its second match 
of the day, Hopkins beat 
Connecticut College 19- 
9. Beal, Yee and junior 
Langdon Froomer led 
the team in scoring with 
a hat trick each, while 
Fraser led the team in 
assists with five. Hop- 
kins led 3-1 at the end 
of the first quarter, and 
outscored the Camels 
6-2 in the second quar- 
ter, pushing its lead to 
9-3 by the end of the 
first half. 


goals, as- 


Beal 
led the 
(Be clin 304 
with sev- 
en points 
(three 
oOuaelisy, 
four as- 
Sai-sut See 
while 
Fraser 
added 
six (one 
goal, five 
assists). 
Henrik- 
son made 
11 saves 
in the 
first three 
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‘Led by the play of Beal and Henrikson, Hopkins captured First Tearn All-Tournament Honors. 


quarters, 
and Wil- 


ALEILETE OF PRIE-WELK 


son made two saves in 
the last period. 

In a back-and-forth 
thriller of a champion- 
ship game, MIT seized 
the lead with a five me- 
ter goal in the first 14 
seconds of play. Froomer 
then equalized with the 
Jays’ first goal at the 7:12 
mark. Hopkins took the 
lead for a short period 
of time later in the first 
quarter but would fin- 
ish the quarter down 5-4. 
Then, early in the second 


quarter, goals from Fras- | 


er and Hopkins gave the 
Jays a 6-5 lead. However, 


early in the third quar- | 


ter, MIT scored 
goals, bringing the score 


three | 


to 9-6 in its favor. The | 
teams would then trade | 


goals yet again, ending 


the quarter with MIT | 
leading 11-8. The fourth | 


quarter was largely 


equal as well, with MIT | 


outscoring Hopkins 3-2, 


and winning the cham- | 


pionship 14-10. 

In the 
ship game, Froomer and 
Hopkins led the Jays in 
scoring with a hat trick 
each. Fraser added an- 


By JOHN STOLLER 


| Staff Writer 


champion- | 


other three points (two | 


goals, one assist). 
and Davidson each had 
three steals, and David- 
son added three blocks 
as well. Beal was named 
the tournament MVP, 


marking the 14th time a | 


Jay has earned the honor. 
Henrikson and Hopkins 
earned First Team All- 
Tournament Honors. 


Yee | 


The Jays are back in | 


action on Oct. 25 as they 
host Navy at 2 p.m. 


ALO) U os NIN Or MONK GOLUB BOG 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
plat Were: 


“Junior Sophia Mee- 
hea has paced the 
Hopkins cross country 
runners all season. Re- 
cently, she’s been pacing 


the com- d at SS 
petition News-Let- 
too. Mee- ter: You've 
han was VITAL been on 
named STATISTICS 6,0 Me. - 
the Cen- what of a 
tennial roll lately, 
Confer- |} Name: Sophia Meehan posting 
& nc e | Year: Junior the top 
pone Sport: Women’s XC Map eis: 
Cuuste. Major: Public Health and _ pk a 
Runner of Anthropology your last 
the Week || Hometown: Havertown, Pa. three Le 
Monday |} High School: Haverford es. How do 
for pe : a you think 
perfor- you've 
mance in been able 
the University Re Wis- to sustain this run? 


consin-Oshkosh AAE 
Invitational this past 
weekend. ~ 


- Meehan finished sec- 


ond in the race, which 
ed. among its par- 


srand Valley State and 
innesota-Duluth, _re- 
: pectively. Meehan’s 
ime of 20:57.41 was her 
second fastest of the sea-. 
son, the second time she 
has finished in less than 
21 minutes and would be 
fast enough to lead the 
Lady Jays for the third 
time this season. As a 
team, Hopkins finished 
third behind State and 
Duluth, but ahead of 


D-II fourth-ranked Mas- — 


sachussets Institute of 
Technology (MIT), sixth- 
ranked Washington Uni- 
versity, and 14th-ranked 
Calvin College. 

ba The award is the third 
of Meehan’s career and 
for of the season for 
2: Lady Jays. Her out- 
[ent 


s the first and ge 
ked D-II teams, few a ve jus 7 
working hard and as 
much as I can to keep. 


season and her career, 
have earned her Athlete 
of the Week honors. She 
was gracious enough to 
answer a few questions 
about what she has been 
able to accomplish. 


Sophia Meehan: Our 


coach, Bobby, has had us . 


doing some very tough 
workouts which has 


girls... pre; 


seeing improvement. It’s, 
really been so. helpful to 
have such a talented and 
dedicated team to work 
off of each other. 


N-L: Is there any spe- 
cial preparation or train- 
ing you've been doing, 
particularly for your last 
three races? 

SM: We’ve been doing 
workouts with shorter 
and quicker reps to prac- 
tice getting off the line 
and holding that faster 
pace. It’s a pretty similar 
training plan from years 
past. 


N-L:, What challenges 
did you face from the 
course or the other run- 
ners during the race? 

SM: The course was 
really nice and will be a 
great place for nationals 
next year. It was pretty 
cold and windy, which 
made for tough racing 
conditions, but I think 
our team managed it 
well. 


_ N-L: Do you have any 
comments about the 
races coming up? How 
do you feel about your 


a_..chances with the confer- _ 
ence championship. and — 
; and — 
championships on the 


NCAA regionals — 


horizon? 


SM: I’m very ae : 


about the upcoming 
meets. Our team has 
some pretty big goals. 


Obviously winning an-~ 


. 


ee 


‘ two 


other title is the ultimate 
goal. I think we have so 
many girls that can be 
all-conference, all-region 
and maybe even ll- 
American, so I’m looking 
forward to a lot of great 
performances. 


N-L: Are there any les- 
sons you've taken from 
your very successful first 
seasons that you 
hope to apply as the sea- 
son wraps up? 

SM: I think an im- 


portant lesson that I’ve 


picked up from previous 
years is to keep working 
hard until the end of the 
season, but don’t over-do 
it. Everyone wants to con- 
tinue to see improvement, 
but you don’t want to be 
completely exhausted 
by championship  sea- 
son. Hopefully, our team 
will find a good balance 
and run our best when it 
counts. 


Meehan has been one of 
the top Hopkins runners 


“since her freshman year. 
She finished last year as 
First Team All-Centennial 


Conference and Second 
Team the year before. She 
will have a wealth of expe- 
rience to draw from when 
the championship — sea- 
son starts Nov. 1 with the 
Centen- 
nial Con- 
ference 
Champi- 
onship in 
her home- 
town _ of 
‘Haverford, 
Pasce The 
NCAA 
Region- 
als __—-will 
be Nov. 
15, before 
the season 
wraps up 
NOW: 28 
with the 
NCA A 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team took Home- 
wood Field on Saturday, 
Oct. 18, seeking to build 
upon a nine-game win- 
ning streak began in the 
first week in September. 

Playing in crisp, fall 
weather, the Lady Jays 
accomplished just that, 
pulling out a 1-0 vic- 
tory over conference foe 
Haverford College. 

The visiting Fords 


| came into the game at 
| 5-5-2 overall but with 


some in-conference 


| struggles as well, sport- 


ing a 1-5 Centennial 
Conference record. 

The Lady Jays, how- 
ever, on the heels of a 
4-0 demolition of Ursi- 
nus and recent bump in 
ranking from eighth to 
seventh in D-III, did not 


overlook their opponent. - 


Sophomore defender 
Katie McEneaney cap- 
tured the team’s mindset 
going into the game. 

“T think all season 
we've really only fo- 
cused on the game in 
front of us,” McEaney 
said. “We always say 
that the most important 
game is the next one. 
All of our recent games, 
especially being in-con- 
ference, have been im- 
portant, and we make 
an effort to focus and 
prepare like any other 
game. We go in with 
the same goals and the 
mindset to play to win. 
Haverford was a big one 
for us, but our team has 
worked hard all season, 


-HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior goalie Sarah Benett has notched seven straight shutout victories. 


“T think the play devel- 
oped on the right side of 
the field, coming out of the 
back,” Teng said. “Ana rec- 
ognized the gaps in their 
defense as they were shift- 
ing, and she played a fan- 
tastic quick through ball 
up the middle of the field 
as I was making a diago- 
nal run. I saw the keeper 
come off of her line, so I 
decided to catch her off- 
guard and hit it first touch 
off of a half volley and into 
the near post.” 

Before Teng’s strike in 
the 63rd minute put Hop- 
kins up for good, Haver- 
ford threatened to score 
on one of its limited op- 
portunities on goal. 

Ford defender Kristin 
Hasselgren nearly found 
the top left corner of the 
goal on a first half free 
kick. Junior goalie Sarah 
Bennett, however, had 
other ideas. She ruined 
what initially looked to © 
be a master set piece by 
Haverford by reaching 
out and punching the ball 
out of harm’s way over the 
crossbar. 

That effort turned 
out to be all of Ben- 
nett’s work for the day, 
as Haverford’s low shot 
count afforded her only 
one save opportunity. 
Bennett was recently 
named Centennial Con- 
ference Defender of the 
Week on Oct. 20. The 
award was a tribute to 
both a sound effort on 
the field Saturday as well 
as her entire season thus 
far as the junior has yet 
to allow a goal. 

The team has allowed 
only two goals over the 


and I current 
think we 10-game 
all knew winning 
what we “Anna recognized _ streak. 
had to é ; De - 
do to win the gaps in their Spifegae a 
8°18 defense... and she shortage 
into it.” . of goals, 
Head playeda fantastic senior 
Gora 'e hi ick th hb 1% Sotraras 
Leo Weils Quick throug all. Hannah 
squad — Sypney TENG, Kronick 
played s and Teng 
stout de- SENIOR STRIKER combined 
fense in for eight 
the first shots on 
half, lim- goal. 


iting Haverford to only 
two shots on goal while 
countering with 10 of its 
own. In the second half, it 
took about 20 minutes for 
one of the period’s nine 
attempts to find the back 
of the net. 

After sophomore Ana 
Bengoechea took the ball 
at midfield, she dribbled 
forward before letting 
loose a through ball to 
senior midfielder Sydney 
Teng. Teng ripped a shot 
from 18 yards out and 
gave the Lady Jays a 1-0 
lead. It was Teng’s seventh 
goal of the season, good 
for the fourth highest to- 
tal in the conference. 


» 


Teng believes the 
streak will not end any 
time soon. 

“We usually start to 
pick up our game in ‘the 
last few weeks of the 
regular season, which is 
the most exciting time,” 
Teng said. “We know 
that every time we step 
out on the field, the other 
team will do its best to 
beat us and any game — 
could be the last. I am 
confident that we will 
rise to the occasion, and 
I expect our best soccer 
to be ahead of us.” 

The next time the team 
takes the pitch is on Oct. 
25 against Bryn Mawr. 
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> CALENDAR 
KNow! 
FRIDAY 
Junior soccer goalie Sarah Football vs. Gettysburg, 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


shail has yet to allow a goal 
over six starts this season, 
posting an impressive six 
shutouts overall. 


Field Hockey vs. Bryn Mawr, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Soccer vs. Muhlenberg, 5 p.m. 


Field hockey takes 
down Haverford 1-0 


By ANDREW ally outcornered by a 
JOHNSON 15-8 margin, the Hopkins 
Staff Writer defense, led by junior 


Athletic contests can 
often come down to the 
smallest of margins. One 
pivotal play, or perhaps 
even a lucky bounce is 
all that separates victory 
from defeat, 


goalkeeper Zoey Atabek, 
consistently made plays 
to stymie the Haverford 
attack. Atabek blocked 
12 shots on the night, fre- 
quently reaching out and 
contorting her body in 

seemingly 


leading to 
euphoria 
for one side 


and prov- were just focused shots from 

ing a crip- ; ; clearing the 

pling blow ON making it nee 

to the other. The Lady 

TE LO conference ibys aide 

the case this playoffs.” fense also 

past Fri- te reso. DEFENDER deserves : ; : 

a, - the ees ee eee winning their first two games ‘of the C TPA! ampionship Wi 
Oo ins or e1r * < 

women.  KIANA DUNCAN efforts, as | Polo team fell to MIT in the championship | s past Sunday 


field hockey 
team nar- 
rowly edged Haverford 
1-0 in front of their home 
crowd. 

While both sides had 


“Right now, 


impossible 
angles to 
prevent 


they —_con- 
sistently 
cleared the ball well and 
managed to stifle all 15 
Haverford corner at- 
tempts. With the victory, 


| Blue Jays dismanded Penn State Beheihd Spine Gund ae 
| the Connecticut College Camels 19-9 en route to the championshi 


umerous chances to the Blue Jaysi ve i "9 On ppare ° . 
SteliesAAE FO IDEE. | ESE IE Women’s Soccer: Athlete of the Week: Football: 
rienced some close miss- _ bringing their Centennial j , -7 VI 
es, the game ultimately Conference record to 3-3. | 10 game will streak Sophia Meehan 42 7 viclory 


came down to a sequence 
early in the first half that 
would prove decisive for 


The Fords dropped to 5-8 
with a Centennial record 
now standing at 1-5. 


A beautiful strike from 
senior Sydney Teng secured 


After earning Centenni- 
al Conference Cross Coun- 


A combination of per- 
sistent running, pinpoint 


the Lady Jays. Duncan led all Hop- the 10th win in a row for try Runner of the Week and passing and staunch de- 
As the Lady Jayssenta kins performers with the Hopkins women’s soc- placing 2nd overall at the fense fueled a remarkable 
corner screaming toward two shots on goal, while cer team, as the Lady Jays Oshkosh Invitational, junior 42-7 victory for the Hop- 


the Haverford goal, play- 
ers on both sides began 
battling furiously for the 
ball. In the ensuing mad- 
ness, a foul was ultimate- 
ly charged, and standout 
defender Kiana Duncan 
was called to attempt a 
pivotal penalty shot. 
Duncan, a junior orig- 


senior midfielder Lucy 
Woodrow also added two | 
of her own for the Lady | 
Jays. 

The offensive attack 
for Haverford was paced 
by a multitude of capable 
attackers who 


downed Haverford by a fi- . 


nal score of 1-0. 


Sophia Meehan is our Ath- - 


lete of the Week. Page B11 


kins football team over 


Gettysburg. Page B10 


relent- | 
lessly shot at the Jays | 
for most of the night. | 
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Volleyball teams stays hot against Haverford 


inally from San Diego, Jen DiMaria tallied five | By RACHEL COOK not giving 
Calif. ripped a shot that shots on goal for. the | Staff Writer’ up, keep- 
swerved hard to the left Fords, while Catherine ing the 
of Haverford goalkeeper Aronowitz and Brenna After dropping the score tight 
Lindsey Lopes. Lopes Boehman each added | first set 27-25, the Hop- up to the 
was able to deflect the three of their own as | kins women’s volleyball very end 
shot with her left pad, well. _ team rallied for three of the set. 
and it briefly appeared When asked to com- | straight sets to defeat the After two 
that disaster had been ment onthe victory, Dun- | Haverford Fords. — _ hitting er- 
averted by the Haver- can was impressed with. The Lady Jays came _ rors and a 
ford side. However, the her team’s performance | into the game with a ball han- 
ball landed and slowly but obviously had her | Centennial Conference dling er- 
began to trickle towards sights set on even greater | record of 4-2 and 13-10 ror, Hop- 
the goal line, ultimately achievements. overall. Haverford had _ kins ended 
crossing it with only “Right now, we're just | the upper hand with a up with a 
inches to spare. focused on making it to | Centennial Conference 25-21 win 
The goal proved to be conference playoffs, and | record of 6-1 and anover-_ inthe set. 
the only breakthrough of we're just moving forward | all record of 16-8. T -h -e NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
the day for either side, game-by-game,” Duncan The Lady Jays got off Lady Jays The Lady Jays notched their fifth conference win of the season against Haverford: 
as excellent defense and said. “A win tomorrow is | to an early start, leading stayed 


phenomenal goalkeep- 
ing reigned supreme for 
most of the evening. 
While the Lady Jays 
were outshot 18-9 on the 
day and were addition- 


the big thing right now 
for us obviously.” 

The Lady Jays will take 
the field again on Satur- 
day, Oct. 25 as they play 
host to Bryn Mawr. 


UN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Sy tte ‘bea both sides last fidey resulted | in a close game, 


for most of the set, even 
gaining a 19-12 advan- 
tage. The Fords did not 
allow this lead to hold 
as they upped their of- 
fensive game, thinning 
the gap in the points. The 
Lady Jays began making 
unforced hitting errors, 
allowing the Fords to 
come to a tie at 22 points. 
The two teams traded 
points following the tie. 
Hopkins freshman Liz 
Wuerstle had a kill tying 
the set at 25, followed by 


_hard_ blocks, 


strong, getting a 10-5 
lead on the Fords early 
on in the set. Freshman 
Erica Johnston came out 
with some big kills, and 
Wuerstle added some 
allowing 
Hopkins to reach 19-13. 
They faltered slightly 
with some miscues 
on the court, however 
Haverford made some 
unforced errors, helping 
the Lady Jays secure a 
25-20 win in the set. 

The fourth set looked 


error and four straight 
kills from the Fords, 
Haverford was able to 
catch back up, taking a 
19-18 lead. With an un- 
forced hitting error from 
the Fords, Johnston took 
the game into her hands. 
Slamming home four 
kills, Johnston helped se- 
cure a 6-0 run, winning 
the set and the game for 
the Blue Jays. 

With her impeccable 
performance in the game, 
Johnston was awarded 


Haverford secured, the 
Lady Jays will continue 
to face formidible con- 
ference opponents in 
the upcoming weeks, in- 
cluding a tough matchtip 
against Bryn Mawr, fol- 
lowed by another away 
match at McDaniel. The 
team’s current stand- 
ing in the conference is 
5-2, but their upcom- 
ing matches will utli- 
mately decide whether 
or not the Lady Jays will 
be competing for the 


a Hopkins hitting error as if it was going to be the Centennial Confer- Centennial Conferencé 
and a block by the Fords’ a quick one as Wuers- ence Volleyball Player of Championship. : 

Kaylynn Mayo and Mea- tle came out hammer- the Week. She powered After two straight 
gan MacPhee, ending the ing home four kills in the offense finishing sec- away games, the team 
set at 27-25. the Lady Jays’ first seven ond on the team with 13. will return to. Goldfarb 


Hopkins rallied in the 
second set, knowing they 
would have to win it in or- 
der to keep home court ad- 
vantage. Each team scored 
points right after the 
other, keeping the game 


tight. Haverford began to 


pull ‘away with the lead 
after a 5-0 run against the 


Jays, bringing the score 


to 15-10. Hopkins went 
on a 9-0 run in response, 


led by four Wuerstle kills. 


The Fords kept with Jays, 


points, giving Hopkins a 


7-2 lead. Hopkins would 
commit some unforced 
hitting errors allowing 
the Fords to come back 
with a score of 9-8, but 
the Lady Jays got back on 
track. Kills from fresh- 
man Kristi Rhead and 


‘sophomore Ally Hirsch, 


along with some hitting 
errors from the Fords, 
helped the Blue Jays 
grabbed a commanding 


17-13 lead. After a Hirsch 


x 


kills while hitting .355 
for the match. Defensive- 
ly, the freshman made 
her presence felt with 
two block assists along 
with 11 digs. In the final 
set, Johnston hammered 
home four of the team’s 
last six points en route to 
a deciding 25-19 victory. 
This is the first time John- 
ston has been awarded 
conference player of the 
week in her career. 

With the victory over 


oF 


Gym to square off against 
Gettysburg in their final 
game of the season. The 


_Tivalry matchup will play 


a crucial role in the Lady 
‘Jay’s playoff standings, as 
the Bullets hold a 4-2 con- 
ference record and boast 
an overall record of 17-8. 
As the Lady Jays 
enter the final weeks 
of the season, playoff 
hopes will be on the line 
against competitive con- 
ference opponents. 


